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The President’s Peace Corps: 


A New Responsibility for Engineers 


(See Page 21) 
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New Section of Interstate 71: 


First DEEP STRENGTH Asphalt Paved 
Interstate Highway in Ohio! 


Traffic is now rolling on the first DEEP STRENGTH Asphalt paved Inter- 
state Highway in Ohio. Serving a highly industrialized area, this new 17-mile 
section of Interstate 71 will be subjected to heavy freight traffic. 


That’s one reason why Ohio State highway engineers chose DEEP 
STRENGTH Asphalt pavement. Notice in the cross-section drawing (below) 
how design follows precepts of DEEP STRENGTH Asphalt construction... 
heavy-duty Asphalt concrete surface course ... heavy-duty Asphalt base... 
Asphalt primed subbase . . . depressed median and deep longitudinal drain 
on outside and inside shoulders for good drainage . . . heavy proof-rolling of 
subbase .. . and use of high-contact pressure pneumatic proof-roller on all 
other courses. HERE IS STRENGTH AND DURABILITY! 


When built like this—for DEEP STRENGTH—Asphalt pavements will carry 
heaviest traffic loads without distress...and with minimum maintenance cost. 


And, most important, Asphalt pavements built to this Advanced Design 
Criteria can often save money over the cost of Asphalt pavement designed 
to other standards. That’s because the Advanced Design Criteria permit 
inexpensive Asphalt base to be substituted, within limits, for more expensive 
Asphalt concrete surfacing, and allow reduction in total structure thickness 
when used in place of untreated base. 


NEW HANDBOOK! A new edition of the Asphalt Handbook incorporating 
all the Advanced Design Criteria implied by the term DEEP STRENGTH 


1+ JT 


New DEEP STRENGTH Asphalt ' sae ne 
weed ~~ Asphalt pavement is now available. Write to The Asphalt Institute. 


section extends northeast 
paralleling existing 
U. S. Route No, 42. 


For smoother riding, the subbase was proof For good drainage, section was designed with a 
rolled with a 50-ton compactor using tire pres- depressed median and a system of deep longi- 
sures of 150 psi. A 30-ton rubber-tire compactor tudinal drains on each side of travel lanes to pre 
with tire pressures of 120 psi was used on all vent water from entering the foundation courses. 
other courses. 


‘ SILL 79 : 


THE ASPHALT INSTITUTE 


Asphalt Institute Building, College Park, Maryland 
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Fy Letters to 


More 
Dear Editor: 

The article 
More Engineering?” 
sue of AE calls to mind the occasions 
in more than fifty years of engineering 


Humanities .. . 


“More Humanities o1 


in the January Is 


pratice when the writer has discussed 
this same question. My opinion, for 
whatever it may be worth, is that there 
is never enough knowledge of cithe 
but that if 
must skimp in_ his 


a young man of promis‘ 
years of formal 
education, let it be in the engineering 
rather than the humanities. 

After all, how far can the professors 


teaching other than the basi 


go in 
engineering as it has been applied up 
to the time the latest books were writ 
ten? The working engineer must not 
only keep abreast of developments in 
his particular field, he must frequently 
anything previously 


forge ahead of 


done, certainly in advance of any text 
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with Rotolite. Prints in seconds— 
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the Editor 


books. In short, he must carry on his 
engineering study as long as he works. 

If a man is to achieve stature as an 
engineer, he will be a total misfit if 
his knowledge is limited to his spe 
cialty. He may not be equally con- 
archaeology, 


literature and 


versant in psychology, 
tropical — fish, 
opera, but he frequently may wish he 
could be. And if. his 


to engineering he 


ethics, 


early years are 
devoted exclusively 
is very unlikely to develop a taste fon 
other branches of knowledge 

The engineer who would hold his 
head high should have a broad base on 
which to build his life. The best engi 
neering schools today cannot possibly 
hope to teach a student the problems 
of tomorrow, much less how to solve 
them. They can teach him funda 
mentals of his field, among which the 
knowledge of 


most unimportant are 


and respect for the different cultures 
and wisdoms of other peoples. living 
and dead. 

SAVARD F. SNow, P.-E. 


Miami, Florida 


On the Model Law... 
Dear 


I would like 
commenting briefly on President Hull's 
Model Law in the 
AE, especially with 


Editor: 


the opportunity of 


discussion of the 
February issue of 


respect to corporate obligations as 


99 


covered in Section 22 (d). 
It would be interesting to see 
documentation of Mr. Hull’s statement 


section 22(d) represents a com 


some 


“that 
promise between opposing camps. 
knowledge not 


To the best of my 
one suggestion on this subject made 
by Consulting Engineers Council, 
Institute of Consulting En 

American Society of Civil 
NCSBE1 
All three of these groups presented 
their positions on 22(d) to NCSBEI 
ita hearing in New York on May 16, 
1960. I have before me the draft of 
the Model Law dated March 15, 1960, 
which was reviewed at this meeting, 
and the text adopted by NCSBEE on 
\ugust 18, 1960. The only difference, 


other than punctuation, is the addi- 


American 
einecrs, O17 


Engineers was accepted by 


tion of three words, “in the state,” 
which have the effect of easing one 
potentially onerous corporate obliga- 
tion. How this 
promise” is not clear to me. 


The opposition of CEC to this sec- 


represents a “com- 


tion as it now stands is based on two 


considerations: (1) It permits con- 


trol of engineers by nonengincers 
whose interests and attitudes may be 
divergent from ours, and may not be 
interest of the public or the 


permits the fur 


in the 
profession; (2) It 
nishing of engineers’ services by corp 
orations whose interest in the sale of 
a product or nonengineering service 
(such as building construction) may 


tend to influence the engineering 


work to the possible detriment of the 
client. We regard this as a conflict-of 


interest situation which tends to di- 


minish our status as a profession. 
We believe that these two principles 
deserve the thoughtful consideration 


of all 


a prot ssion. 


engineers who believe we are 
SAMUEL AbpAMwIS BOGEN, P.E. 
Chairman, Model Law Committee 
Consulting Engineers Council 
Springfield, TI 


Statistics and Acts... 


Dear Editor: 


I cannot resist the impulse of com 


paring the statistics given by Clayton 


I 
H. Stimmel on 


uary issue with the 


page 28 of your Jan- 
classified ad under 
position available on page 19 

These statistics show that engineer 
ing as a profession has about twice as 
many practising individuals as_ there 
ire licensed individuals, while in med- 
{ law there are 


icine, dentistrv an 


more licensed persons than practising 
persons This spe iks for itself 

Now add to this, the fact that only 
one-fifth of the 


and only 


about licensed engi- 


necrs about 10 per cent of 


practising engineers are members in a 
compared to 


professional sociery is 


86 and 76 per cent respectively for 


1 


medicine, then we clearly see how 


eood we are with re cards to support 


of our common cause! 

\fter having read several full pages 
of ads in the Sunday 9, New 
York Times financial section of firms 


who are 


February 
looking for engineers. we turn 
our attention to the only employment 
id in the A\WERICAN which 


“drafts 


IE. NGINEER 
opportunity for 
Not the 


It seems to me that here at least is 


concerns an 
men or engineers.” wording 
one field where your worthy magazine 
better Many 
careers start out with employment of 
kind—and why not start with 
this beginning? Could it be that Amer 


be Ing 


might do engineering 


, 
SOTINC 


ICAN ENGINEER is not read by 


anyone who grants or wants employ- 


ment: [I understand that the income 


derived from the engineering ads in 
New York Times is quite 


while to call 


substantial. 
It might be well worth 
this to the attention of the internal 
revenue service, as well as defense con 
would seem 


agencies, since it 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Concrete wins over asphalt 
these basic ways... 


Sponsored by The American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials 
(AASHO). .. directed by the High- 
way Research Board of the National 
Academy of Sciences— National Re- 
search Council. Here is the most 
scientific pavement test ever made. 
Accurate instrumentation checked 
performance of test sections during 
2 full years of traffic. 99 trucks, 19 
hours daily, 6 days a week. There 
were 17 million miles of travel— 
1,113,762 load applications! 





DURABILITY 


A count of pavement sections 
surviving in the great National 
Road Test, after two full years 
of traffic, showed concrete out- 
lasted asphalt 3 to 1! Here is 
new confirmation that concrete 
gives more for tax dollars. 





DRIVING COMFORT 


In ratings of how test pave- 
ments retained the riding qual- 
ity they started with, concrete 
won over asphalt by a wide 
margin. Only concrete can give 
lasting driving comfort with- 
out excessive maintenance. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
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“This Month” 





As we go to press the Laotian crisis worsens and we cannot help but wonder 
what more, if anything, could have been done along the line to have nipped Red 
appeal (and advance) in that tiny kingdom, which might have been the thinking of 
those who first promoted the idealistic Peace Corps. In any case we have the Corps, 
engineers will be an integral part of it, and so AE takes a hard look at it begin- 
ning on page 2l. 

MIT, that grandparent of all tech schools, is a big One Hundred years old this 
year, but a sprier octogenarian=-plus you have never seen! Turn to page 30 and help 
us pay homage to this great lady and also chat briefly with a few of her offspring. 

There is a course of study at Purdue called "The Engineering Profession" and 
beginning on page 34 we review what's in it and how it is taught. Check this and 
learn how these youngsters get set for their careers that stretch out ahead. 

A number of first-rate miscellaneous pieces "This Month" that should not be 
missed: The Engineer and the Law, page 29; A new Board of Ethical Review case, 
page 33; An AE Special Report on public relations among Missouri engineers, page 37; 
Part II of our series on the work of NSPE Veeps, page 38; and our annual Engineers’ 
Week roundup, page 42. 

Here is "This Month's" news: 

General. Page 8. Among the headlines: Pennsylvania Requires PE's to Plan 
All Major Dams .. . Flight 'Engineers' Aren't Engineers, Says Robbins .. . Day- 
tona Firm Cleared of 1958 Negligence Charge .« e« e« MAP Holds Congress of Professions 
in Detroit. 

Industry. Page 11. The lead story here reports on how industry feels about 
its recruiting methods and its search for improvement. In another story the NLRB 
rules time study men at Swift & Co. not professionals. And in further news a 
Seattle engineering union sounds the death rattle for ESA by commenting that it 
(ESA) was "born 50 years too soon" or words to that effect. 

Consulting. Page 135. The stories: Self-employed retirement legislation is 
back in the news . . . NSPE questions Small Business Administration proposal to 
allow investment companies to eStablish consulting corporations . .. the ICBM 
construction program draws Capitol Hill fire . .. Tighter Canadian Tariffs may 
concern U.S. engineering . .. Rep. Frelinghuysen will consider NSPE's "no consult- 
ant" protest in college construction bill. 

Education. Page 15. Top of the news here is that the NSF will allow students 
to do research with experts either on an individual basis or as a member of a re- 
search team. 

Government. Page 17. Two stories: (l1.) Revision May Improve Pay of Engineers 
in Civil Service, and, (2.) National Science Medal Becomes a Reality. 

Registration. Page 18. The latest on a legal ruling stating that both the 
Michigan and Ohio registration statutes are unconstitutional. An interpretive 
report by our legal staff. 
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Pennsylvania Requires PE's 
to Plan All Major Dams 


The Water and Power Resources Board of Pennsylvania announced 
recently that in the future it will require professional engineers to prepare 
plans for any dam with a spillway elevation of more than ten feet above 


a stream or any project that may imperil life or cause substantial damage 


should it fail. 

The announcement came from 
Maurice K. Goddard, forests and 
waters secretary, who said that the 
measure has been adopted because 
applicants for dam or encroach- 
ment permits have submitted “to- 
tally inadequate engineering de- 
tails’ causing a  ‘“‘considerable 
burden to the Board’s engineering 
staff.” He said that “by requiring 
professional preparation of plans 
for other than minor dams or en- 
croachments on a stream in Penn- 
sylvania, we are simply taking an- 
other step toward assuring public 
safety and protecting the public 
interest.” 

The passage in 1913 of Pennsyl- 
vania’s first law requiring permits 
to build any major dam resulted 
after two dam failures took nearly 
2300 lives and almost obliterated 
a town of 2000 population. Penn- 
svilvania’s law was one of the first 
of such laws which are now com- 
mon in many states. The effective 
ness of the State’s Water and Power 
Resources Board is illustrated by 
the fact that since 1913, no dam 
which was built according to the 
specifications set up by the Board 
has failed. 


Flight ‘Engineers’ Aren‘t 
Engineers, Says Robbins 


During the recent strike among 
technical employees of several lead- 
ing airlines, NSPE Executive Di- 
rector Paul H. Robbins suggested 
that confusion could be avoided if 
the word “engineers” were elimi- 
nated from the title of the Flight 
Engineers International Associa- 
tion (FEIA). 


8 





In a letter to the FEIA Robbins 
that their interests 
“would be better served if the 
name of the organization were 


suggested 


changed in such a way as to make 
it readily understandable in terms 
of the actual type of responsibility 
involved.” 

He suggested that a name such 
as “Flight Technicians Internation- 
al Association” would be in keep- 
ing with the description of the 
duties of the members of the group. 
His letter continued to point out 
that the distinction between ‘“‘flight 
engineers” and “professional engi- 
neers” was that the latter were 
graduates of an accredited engi- 
neering curriculum and registered 
under the laws of the various states 
ior the practice of engineering. 

Robbins added that he hoped 
the “flight engineers” would accept 
“this distinction as between those 
who perform a_ professional engi- 
neering function and those who 
perform a function as highly skilled 


mechanics or technicians.” 


Daytona Firm Cleared of 
1958 Negligence Charge 


\ jury of the U.S. District 
Court for the Southern District of 
Florida recently returned a verdict 
which vindicated the firm of Gan- 
nett Fleming Corddry & Carpenter 
of charges brought against them 
by the City of Daytona Beach 
over the design and supervision of 
construction of a municipal paving 
program in 1949-50. 

The suit was for damages al- 
legedly arising as a consequence 
of “willful or reckless or negligent” 
performance of the contract (see 


\E, Feb. 1959, p. 11). In its action 
the city maintained that the en- 
gineers had recommended the use 
of a type of cement that cost two 
and a half times petroleum ce- 
ment although not in any way 
superior in quality; that they had 
permitted the use of defective con- 
crete pipe and that the plans for 
the laying of asphalt courses over 
old brick paved streets had been 
negligently drawn in that the en- 
gineers failed to recognize that 
such a surface would not be per- 
manent on a base of this sort. 

During earlier proceedings the 
case had been once dismissed and 
then reversed. The current de- 
cision allows that the construction 
was strictly in accordance with ac- 
cepted engineering standards and 


practice. 


Editor to Represent AE 
at Writers’ Institute 


The technical writer and_ his 
relation to the expanding uses of 
communication in modern industry 
and government will be the theme 
of the Ninth Annual Technical 
Writer’s Institute 
June 12-16, at Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, New York. 


scheduled for 


Experienced professional — writers 


will join’ Rensselaer’s technical 
writing staff in presenting the week- 
long institute, which is under the 
direction of RPI Professor Jay R. 
Gould. 

Among the visiting staff for the 
program are AMERICAN ENGINEER 
Editor Kenneth E. Trombley, Dr. 
Vernon M. Root, president, So- 
ciety of ‘Technical Writers and 
Publishers; Herbert B. Michaelson, 
research editor, JBM Journal of 
Research and Development; and 
Robert L. Stedfeld, associate man- 
aging editor, Machine Design. 

Some of the topics to be covered 
are: Estimating reader attitudes to 
apply to reports and_ technical 
description; the process of com- 
munication; analysis of the prin- 
ciples of editing; developing man- 
uals and instructions; the editor’s 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Free engineers for creative assignments 
with the new low-cost IBM 1620 


The IBM 1620 Data Processing Sys- 
tem is a low-cost solution to the prob- 
lem of freeing engineers for their most 
creative and profitable assignments. 
Here’s why 


EASY TO uUSE—Just a two-day training 
class is all you need to put your 1620 
into operation. This means no delays in 
learning to use the 1620 computer. 


In addition, you get a wide range of 
free programming services including 
FORTRAN and GOTRAN. FORTRAN is the 
powerful scientific language that lets 
you solve problems without writing 
detailed computer instructions. GOTRAN 
is a simplified language (a sub-set of 
FORTRAN) that lets you enter simpli- 
fied problem statements and data into 


the computer with the solution immedi- 
ately available, in one simple operation. 
FASt—The 1620 solves a set of ten simul- 
taneous equations in only 20 seconds. 
It inverts a 10 x 10 matrix in just 42 
seconds. 
POWERFUL—The 1620 inverts a 40 x 40 
matrix. With optional additional core 
storage the 1620 can handle matrix in- 
version problems of a much higher 
magnitude. 
GET FULL DETAILS—The 1620 is the most 
outstanding engineering and scientific 
computer in its price range. A basic in- 
stallation rents for just $1,600 a month. 
To learn how the 1620 can free you 
for more creative engineering work, 
call your local IBM representative. 


¢ 


IBM's 1620isacompact 
desk-size computer. 


® 
DATA PROCESSING 





(Continued from page 8) 
obligations to engineers and scien- 
tists; technical advertising; and 
article writing. 

RPI’s Institute was founded in 
1953 to provide a forum and work- 
shop for technical writers and 
editors. During the past eight years 
representatives of government, in- 
dustry and technical publishing 
firms have taken advantage of the 
seminar. 


MAP Holds Congress of 
Professions in Detroit 


The Michigan Association of the 
Professions (MAP) 
the second annual Congress of the 
Professions in Detroit, to examine 
its OWN organization, past, present 
and future. 

Now two years old, MAP con- 
sists of more than 3000 men and 
women in the professions of archi- 
tecture, dentistry, 
medicine, law, veterinary medicine 
and pharmacy. The three-day con- 
ference included speakers of na- 
tional importance, committee hear- 
ings, discussion groups and _ inter- 
professional forums on the achieve- 


It PAYS to Specify 


DEAN , 


BAN EUCONE 


FOR HEATING—COOLING 


recently held 


engineering, 





Panelcoil applied to Bank of Panelcoil 
underside of storage for high capacity 
tank. heat transfer. 


Thousands of installations prove Panel- 
coil more versatile, more adaptable. easier 
to apply. more efficient than other means 
of heat transfer in or on tanks, vessels, 
chambers or cabinets; as banks. platens, 
shelves. troughs. hoppers. ducts. ete. 


The new Dean Panelcoil Data Book gives 
helpful. practical facts and technical data 
on heating and cooling. Write for a copy. 


DEAN PRODUCTS, INC. 

hy 1038 Deon Street, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
NOEAN) STerling 9-5400 

Bocked by 25 years of Panel Coil Monufocturing 
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ments, evaluation and challenges 
which face the professional man. 
Attendance at the meeting included 
many interested nonmembers. 

Those present considered the 
meeting even more successful than 
its 1960 predecessor, citing as par- 
ticularly interesting one program 
in which each of the seven profes- 
sions was called upon to defend or 
justify itself to the other six. 

Among the speakers at the Con- 
gress were Charles R. Sligh, Jr., ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manutactur- 
ers; R. S. Young, educational con- 
sultant to General Motors Corp.; 
Harold S. Black, director of com- 
munications development at Bell 
Telephone Co.; and Honorable 
John R. Dethmers, chief 
Supreme Court of Michigan. 

The Michigan group is the first 
association of its kind directing its 
total effort to the interests and 
problems common to all profes- 
sions. MAP presents a united front 
for its members in four broad fields 
—public relations, legislation, edu- 
cation and business techniques and 
services. It is endorsed by the state 
societies representing the member 
professions and its Board of Di- 
rectors is made up of officials and 
key persons from these Societies. In 
order to be eligible for membership 
in MAP, the professional person 
must first be a member in good 


justice, 


standing of his state society. 


NYU Meet Will Study 
Communication of Ideas 


conference = con- 
communication 
scientists and 


A national 
cerned with the 
of ideas between 
humanists will be held Monday, 
\pril 17, at New York University. 
Conlerence participants also will 
explore means by which new and 
complex ideas can be communi- 
cated to the general community. 

The conterence, which has the 
theme “Toward a Community of 
Learning,” is to be conducted by 
NYU’s Division of General Edu- 
cation and Extension Services. 
Among the speakers will be Dr. 
Alan T. Waterman, 
the National Science Foundation; 
Dr. Clarence Faust, vice president 
of the Ford Foundation; Dr. Perry 
Miller, professor of American lit- 
erature at Harvard University; 


director of 


and Dr. Pete 
of management at NYU. 

Dean Paul A. McGhee of the 
Division of General Education 
said that the conference arose from 
“a sense of the urgent need for the 
scientist and the humanist to com- 
municate with each other and for 
both to communicate with respon- 
citizens.” He added 


Drucker, professor 


sible, adult 
that “a concern for the continuing 
education of the whole man im- 
plies a concern with the sciences, 
with the humanities, and with the 
communication of ideas.” 


Engineering, Photography 
Will Make Colorful Study 


\ comprehensive review ol 


progress in all technical aspects 
of color photography will provide 
the main program of the 1961 na- 
tional conference of the Society 
of Photographic Scientists & En- 
gineers at the Arlington Hotel in 
Binghamton, N.Y., May 22-26, 
George T. Eaton, SPSE president, 
announced recently. 

Timely papers on scientific and 
engineering phases of black-and- 
white photography will also be 
scheduled during the _ five-day 
national mecting. Specific areas 
of color planned tor the program 
include: Color photographic sys- 
tems and processes; the structure 
of the color image; color sensi- 
and densitometry, the 
of photo materials 


development; 


tometry 
measurement 
before and after 
color cameras, printers and proc- 
essing equipment; color photogra- 
phy for recording purposes in sci- 
ence and engineering; and colo1 


perception, and related psye hology. 


AIEE Nominates Chase 
to Head Society in ‘61-62 


The American Institute of Elec- 
nominated 
Cleveland, 


trical Engineers has 
Warren H. Chase of 
vice president of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Company, as its 1961- 
62 president. 

The nomination § of 
ten vice presi- 


Chase as 
president and of 
dents was made at the group's 
winter meeting in New 
salloting will be by mail. 
Harvard University 
graduate, and has 


recent 
York. 
Chase is a 
engineering 
been with Ohio Bell Telephone 
for 25 years. 
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Firms Dub Recruiting Methods 
Misleading and Too Expensive 


Industrial firms are practically 


unanimous in 


condemning present 


campus recruiting techniques for being too costly and for giving students 
an inflated picture of their own value, but they are also afraid to do any- 


thing about it. 


A recent Wall Street Journal sur- 
vey brings out industry worries and 
uncovers instances of questionable 
practices in the quest for talented 
graduates. 

Principal complaint of industrial 
recruiters is that they must eithe 
compete tooth and nail in expen- 
recruiting pro- 
grams, or else stand by and watch 


sive, snowballing, 


their less conservative competitors 
grab off the top graduates. In ad 
dition, corporate bowing and scrap 
ing makes students big headed and 
easily disillusioned 
fronted with industrial facts of life, 
report companies. To stop all this, 
many recruiting officials would like 
to scale down some of their opera 
tions, naturally, that 
their competitors do likewise. 


when — con- 


provided, 


From another quarter come othe 
complaints: To get what they want, 
companies indulge in highly ques 
tionable practices, say college place- 
ment directors. Not only do recruit- 
ers try to circumvent authorized 
student-contact channels, but they 
use corporate contributions — to 
schools as a weapon to get preferred 
interview scheduling and advance 
lists of students’ names and quali- 
fications. 


On the other hand company re- 
cruiters accuse college placement 
directors of playing “little tin god” 
and of forcing unreasonable restric- 
upon. thei 
tactics. Placement officers should be 
more interested in seeing their stu- 
dents get good jobs and less in- 
terested in inflating their 
positions, say the recruiters. 

To bring the back to 
earth again the General Council 
of the American Society of Engi- 
Education recently  ap- 


tions movements and 


own 


system 


neering 
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proved a set of “Principles and 


Practices of College Recruiting,” 
which clarify 
of the recruiter, the college and 
the student. These 


will provide the student 


the responsibilities 


rules, it is 
hoped, 
with the objective atmosphere he 
needs to make a valid career choice 
by encouraging the full disclosure 
of all pertinent facts surrounding 
offers of employment, while at the 
same time assuring equal treatment 
for all prospective employers. 


To beat the high fees of recruit 
ing firms, some defense contractors 
are reportedly expanding bonus 
programs for employees who bring 
in hard-to-hire engineers. One firm, 
$250 


following this policy 


for an engineer hired at 
$11,000, 


paid specialist. 


pays 
less than 
more tor a 


and highei 


Time Study Men Aren’t 
Professional Employees 


In a ruling on professional and 
technical status at Swift & Company 
in’ National City, Illinois, the 
NLRB has that Swift's 


time study engineers are not pro 


lec ided 


fessionals, and that their laboratory 
technicians are not technical em- 
ployees. 

The Amalgamated Meat Cutters 


and Butcher Workmen of North 
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America, AFL-CIO had _ petitioned 
the NLRB to be placed on the bal- 
jot in an election in a unit of plant 
clerical employees. The company 
had sought to have the time study 
engineers and laboratory techni 
cians excluded from this unit as 
professional or technical employees 

In accordance with established 
policy, the Board looked behind 
the job titles and found that the 
time study engineers are required 
to have only two to three years 
of college or four to five years of 
on-the-job experience. The Board 
ruled them to be technical rathe 
than professional employees, but 
nevertheless excluded them from 
the voting unit of plant clericals. 
The laboratory technicians, how- 
ever, are not required to have any 
advanced education, and perform 
only routine tasks which do not 
necessitate the use of independent 
judgment. As a result they were 
held not to be technical employees 
and were included in the voting 


unit. 


Yearly Turnover Costs 
Industry $300 Million 


Turnover engineering 
and scientific staffs costs U.S. in- 
dustry over $300 million 
says Dr. Frederick J. Gaudet of 
Stevens Institute of Technology 
As reported to the press, Dr 
Gaudet, director of Stevens’ Lab- 
oratory of Psychological Studies at 
Hoboken, N.Y., says this figure in- 
cludes recruiting and training, but 
apparently does not cover the more 
elusive costs attributable to  proj- 
ect slow down and loss of contracts. 


among 


vearly, 


Seattle Union Says ESA 
Was Born 50 Years Early 


A Seattle engineering union has 
said that Engineers and Scientists 
of America, the now-defunct na 
tional federation of 
unions, failed to survive because 
it was “born 50 years too soon.” 


engineering 


In a release to members, the 
Seattle Professional 
Employ ees Association carried news 
of ESA’s passing and expressed the 
opinion that the engineering pro- 


Engineering 


fession “has not yet developed the 
collective maturity to be ready for 
unity on a national scale.” 


SPEEA, a Boeing Airplane Com- 


12 


pany union, feels that the root of 
ESA’s troubles was the lack ol 
mutual interest on the part of 
unions representing engineers em- 
ployed by different 
While member unions found them- 


companies. 
selves in general 
objectives, when it came to specific 
needs and programs, “We found 


agreement on 


complete disagreement,” Says 
SPEEA. 

In spite of ESA’s evident in 
ability to satisfy the needs and 
desires of employed engineers, 
SPEEA still feels the need for a 
national engineering union, con 
that “Out of 


the ashes of our experiences with 


cluding hopefully 
ESA may yet rise the professional 
unity which we seek.” 


Design Meet to Consider 
Automotive Engineering 


Reports from automobile com- 
pany executives on how they meas- 
ure and meet public tastes in cars 
will be a feature of the Design 
Engineering Conference at Cobo 
Hall, Detroit, May 22 through 25. 

The panel session, which will 
take place on the first day, will 
have as participants some of the 
top engineers and sales executives 
of Ford, General Motors, Chryslei 
and American Motors. They will 
describe how their companies de- 
termine what the public wants, 
how the engineering departments 
design components of automobiles 
at minimum cost, and how the 
production departments produce 
these parts. 

The show is one of the largest 
industrial expositions in the coun- 
try. More than 400 companies will 
exhibit materials and components 
for virtually every type of product 
manufactured in the country. De- 
voted to the research and develop- 
ment of new products, the show 
will occupy five acres of exhibit 
area. ; 

On the succeeding three days of 
the conference, specific design prob- 
lems will be considered. Presented 
at each of the sessions will be two 
related papers which will cover 
such topics as designing to allow 
greater production, cost reduction 
through standardization, design of 
glass, plastic and ceramic com- 
ponents, high strength steels, and 
synchronous motors. 
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AMA Reports Executives 
Well Paid at All Levels 


Compensation for executives at 
all levels has been increasing at 
tImost the same rate for the past 
five vears with the biggest gains 
at the lower levels, it was reported 
recently by the American Manage- 


ment Association. 


The Association's Executive 
Compensation Service, which this 
vear completed ten years contin- 
uous study of top management 
compensation, will inaugurate ear- 
ly in 1961 a seventh series of reports 
covering administration and con. 
trol of the compensation program, 


To maintain the approximately 
five per cent average annual rise 
in top executive compensation, re- 
ports Dean H. Rosensteel, director 
of the ECS, companies must in 
crease their sales and profits since 
the most important determining 
factors in increased compensation 
at this level are size of the operation 


and type of business. 


Factors that influence compen- 
sation at other levels of manage- 
ment, according to the Executive 
Compensation Service, are the 
following: 

@ Middle-management: company 
size or responsibilities of the job, 
or sometimes both; 

@ Sales personnel: the relative 
importance of the selling job and 
the experience and _ skill of the 
greatly influenced by 
trends since more than 


salesman; 
economic 
75 per cent are on commission or 
bonus arrangements; 


@ Professional and scientific per- 
sonnel: primarily qualifications, 
duties, and responsibilities; and 


@ First-line 
scope and complexity of the activi- 
ties supervised, directly related to 


supervisors: the 


changes in pay rates of subordi- 
nates. 
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Ways, Means Committee Apt 
To Favor A Retirement Bill 


Two members of the House Ways and Means Committee have intro- 
duced self-employed retirement bills, giving evidence that this key com- 
mittee will once again put its seal of approval on legislative efforts to 
gain tax equality for the self-employed. The two committee members are 


Republican Representatives James 
B. Utt of California and Steven B. 
Derounian of New York. 

In introducing his bill, Represent- 
ative Derounian pointed out that 
self-employed legislation would re- 
duce the degree of dependency 
among older age groups: “I believe 
that legislation of this type is in 
the public interest in that it pro- 
vides an incentive for millions of 
Americans to set aside part of their 
earnings for retirement years, thus 
reducing the need for reliance on 
government for assistance.” 

In addition to the bills entered 
by these two committee members, 
no less than eighteen other self- 
employed retirement bills have 
thus far gone into the hopper and 
thence to the Ways and Means 
Committee. They are all similar or 
identical to the Keogh bill, H.R. 
10, which permits the self-em- 
ployed to set aside on a deductible 
basis up to ten per cent of their 
yearly income or $2500, whichever 
is less, provided similar provisions 
are set up lor employees on a non- 
discriminatory basis. 

One of the most recent additions 
to the growing list of bill sponsors 
is Republican Representative Brad- 
ford F. Morse of Massachusetts. In 
supporting the statements of Rep- 
resentative Derounian, Morse said, 
“Individual enterprise is one of 
this Nation’s most precious com- 
modities. Freedom to earn one’s 
wages at the occupation of one’s 
choice, freedom to spend those 
wages as the individual sees fit, 
freedom to set aside a part of his 
earnings against retirement years 
—these are liberties we all cherish. 

The Nation owes [self-em- 
ployed retirement legislation] to 
the initiative and prudence of mil- 
lions of self-employed Americans.” 
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Robbins Questions SBA’s 
Proposed Rule Change 


\ proposed rule change by the 
Small Jusiness Administration, 
which would allow small business 
investment companies to establish 
consulting and advisory corpora- 
tions, has been questioned by 
NSPE Executive Director Paul H. 
Robbins. 

The proposed amendment would 
authorize a small business invest- 
ment firm, licensed and financed 
by the Small Business Administra- 
tion under the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958, to form and 
own all the stock of a corporation 
for the purpose of providing con- 
services to 


sulting and = advisory 


small businesses. 


In a request for amendment to 
the Small Business Investment Di- 
vision of the SBA, Robbins pointed 
out that the present wording of 
the new regulation could cause 
contusion and could be interpreted 
to permit individuals or corpora- 
tions to offer consulting engineer- 
ing services in violation of state 
laws. 

“Although the proposed amend- 


ment undoubtedly is not intended 
to authorize such practice,” said 


Robbins, ‘‘we believe it would be 
desirable to clarify the language 
in order to prevent such misunder 
standing.” To prevent any misin- 
terpretation of the new rule, Rob 
bins urged that the wording be 
changed to limit the performance 
of engineering services to those 
qualified and authorized to do so 
under applicable state laws. 


AF Missile Construction 
Program Comes Under Fire 


In a report on the Air Force 
ICBM construction program, the 
House Military Construction Sub- 
committee has charged that exces- 
sive change orders, to some degree 
caused by the “ivory tower esti- 
mating” of engineers and = archi- 
tects, is partially responsible for 
the soaring costs of missile base 


construction. 

After extensive hearings in which 
committee heard the 
testimony of Defense Department 
officials, Air Force and Army rep- 
resentatives, and construction prin 
cipals, the Committee charged that 
duplication of effort, unwieldy ad- 


members 


ministration and deadend commu- 
nications channels have resulted 
in unrealistic construction — esti- 


mates and excessive change orders. 


In a meeting held at the request 
of Subcommittee Chairman Harry 
R. Sheppard of California, repre- 
sentatives of the Functional Sec- 
tion for Consulting Engineers in 
Private Practice were informed of 
the program’s difficulties and _ of- 
fered to provide whatever assist- 
ance they could in the Committee’s 
efforts to streamline administration 
of construction activities. Sheppard 
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American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers—Phoenix Convention April 
10-14, Hotel Westward Ho, Phoenix 
Arizona 

Society of Technica] Writers and 
Publishers — Annual Convention 
April 13-14, Mark Hopkins Hotel, 
San Francisco, California 

American Welding Society—An- 
nual Meeting and Welding Exposi- 
tion, April 18-19, Hotel Commodore 
New York, New York 

Society of the Plastics Industries 
—Annual Conference, April 20-21 
Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Cali- 
fornia 

National Academy of Sciences 
Annual Meeting. April 24-26, Wash- 
ington, D ; 

American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers—Southwest 
Mineral Industry Conference, April 
24-25, Las Vegas, Nevada. 

Council of Engineering Society 
Secretaries—May 1-3, Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York, New York 

Society of American Military En- 
gineers—Annual Meeting, May 15- 
16, Mayflower Hotel, Washington 
D.C 


Design Engineering Show—May 
22-25, Cobo Hall, Detroit, Michigan 











requested the meeting after receiy 
ing the survey report. 

The Committee report blames 
poor estimating on two factors: (| 
Lack of direct communication § be- 
tween those in charge of missile 
design and those engaged in de- 
sign of launching sites, and (2) 
absence of a centralized authority 
with sufficient power to properly 
handle construction contracts and 
related problems. Changes in the 
program recommended by — the 
Committee are primarily aimed at 
correcting these deficiencies. 


Tighter Canadian Tariffs 
May Concern Engineering 


After hearing the arguments of 
Canadian engineering — societies, 
consulting engineers, manufactun 


ers and representatives of the con 
struction industry, the Canadian 
Tariff Board is studying a_ pro- 
posal to tighten restrictions on the 
free entry of engineering plans, 
drawings and blueprints. 

The present regulation imposes 
a tariff on “Blueprints, building 
plans, maps and charts... ,” but 
exempts these items when they 
relate to machines and other plant 
equipment and “structural sup- 
ports and towers and similar out- 
side structures, dams, spillways and 
other hydro construction, wiring, 


14 


piping, platforms, ladders, stairs, leges finance building construction. 
etc., not to include office or other While praising the intent of the 
bill, NSPE Executive Director Paul 
H. Robbins took exception to a 
provision which attempted to elim- 
inate “extravagant” construction 


buildings.” 

Che proposal of the Canadian en- 
gineering societies, however, would 
eliminate the exemption on tow- 
ers, dams and other hydro con- 
struction, and would further de- 
fine those items to be taxed. The 
proposal would apply the tariff to: 
“Designs, plans, drawings and 
models tor all items of construc- 
tion or works or planning, or ad- 
ditions or alterations thereto, and 


by restricting design to the staff 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
\dministration. 

In a letter to the Representative, 
Robbins pointed out that the pro- 
fessional ethics of private engi- 
neers and architects prohibit “‘ex- 
travagant” design, and that experi- 


maps, charts, reports and specifica- ence has shown colleges capable of 


tions pertaining to the foregoing, 
and any reproduction of — the 


retaining consultants to design the 
type of structures most suitable to 
above.” needs and resources. 
In his answer to Robbins, Fre- 
Frelinghuysen Heeds linghuysen said, “I have noted 
’ ; with interest your comments on 
NSPE's Suggestions my bill... . In particular, I note 
Phe Congressional sponsor of a your views with respect to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agen- 


college construction bill contain- 
cy. You may be sure that when my 


ing a no-consultant provision has 
said in answer to the NSPE pro- bill or any others which may be 
test (AE, March, p. 9) that careful similar to it come up for consider- 
consideration will be given to elim- ation in [the Education and Labor] 
inating the objectionable section. Committee that I shall bear your 
Known as the “College Facilities comments in mind since I believe 
Act of 1961,” the bill was intro- you have made some good points, 
duced by Representative Freling especially with reference to the 
huysen of New Jersey to help col elimination of Section 5 (b).” 
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NSF Grants Allow Students 
To Do Research With Experts 


Engineering undergraduates throughout the country will be able to 
learn the methods of research by working alongside experts in their fields 
beginning next summer as a result of National Science Foundation grants. 

Students in more than 250 colleges and universities will have the oppor- 


tunity to engage in scientific re- 
search either as an individual work- 
ing under the direct supervision olf 
an established scientist, or directly 
with an expert as a member of a 
research team. 

The Foundation made available 
$3.2 million in 357 grants through 
its Undergraduate Research Parti 
cipation Program to help build the 
interest of superior students in re- 
search, to widen their understand 
ing of scientific method, and to im- 
prove their ability to employ scien- 
tific investigative procedures. The 
program is now in its third year. 

Together with 165 awards made 
last year, the newly announced 
grants will allow for about 37 per 
cent of the participants to work in 
chemistry, 26 per cent in biological 
sciences, 15 per cent in engineer- 
ing, and 12 per cent in physics, 
with the remainder in astronomy, 
geology, mathematics, psychology 
and the quantitative social sciences. 
Some of the grants can be extended 
over two vears. 

Director of the Foundation, Dr. 
Alan ‘T. Waterman, said in an- 
nouncing the grants, “The Under- 
graduate Research Participation 
Program is one way to aid and en- 
courage colleges and universities to 
provide research or comparable ex- 
perience to a comparatively small 
number of highly selected students 
with a view to accelerating and 
deepening those students’ educa- 
tions in the sciences.” 

Students receive nominal - sti- 
pends while engaged in the pro- 
grams and are chosen on the basis 
of applications made to the insti- 
tution which they attend. 
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Wanted: A Newton, Euclid 
or Einstein of Engineering 


The American engineer, tradi- 
tionally the shirt-sleeve doer, is be- 
ing forced by an increasingly com- 
plex technology to turn also into 
a planner, analyst and syntheist. 
With mountains of new facts ris 
ing almost monthly, there is an 
urgent need for a Euclid, a New- 
ton, or an Einstein in engineering, 
who can draw broad formulations 
and generalizations from seemingly 
unrelated data. 

Such a consolidation of our new 
knowledge on man-made systems 
into broad laws “is the great chal- 
lenge confronting practicing and 
teaching engineers,” Dean L. M. 
K. Boelter of the UCLA College 
of Engineering told an Engineers’ 
Week luncheon at the Chamber of 








“| understand he’s majoring in 
design engineeering.” 


Commerce Building last month. 
A second great challenge lies in 
closing the time gap between new 
laboratory findings and their in 
dustrial applications. One way to 
close the gap, Dean Boelter said, 
lies in better and faster exchange 
of information between universi- 
ties and industry 
Another vital 
university cooperation exists in the 


area of industry- 
joint training and education of 
student and professional engineers. 
“The education of the engineer, 
whethei post- 
graduate, is not 
it is paralleled by industrial train 


undergraduate 01 
complete unless 


ing, as for instance through a bal 


anced work-and-study program,” 
Dean Boelter said 

He urged that industry take the 
lead in setting up such programs 
with appropriate universities, and 
emphasized that universities, in 
turn, have a 


deepening and updating the work- 


responsibility fon 


ing engineer’s knowledge through- 
out his professional life. 

Dean Boelte 
ety’s increasing need for engineers 


varned that soci- 


was placing a heavy burden on en 
gineering — schools Universities 
must compete with 
the best engineering brains, and 


industry fon 
most engineering faculties are 
short-handed. ‘There is 
need, Dean Boelter said, for more 
teachers who can synthesize current 
knowledge and who 


a special 


engineering 
have had practical experience. 


Research Board Publishes 
Highway Contract Report 


A comprehensive legal analysis 
of state highway contracting pro 
cedures has been published by the 
Highway Research Board as Special 
Report 57—Highway Contracts. 
The report is based on a survey of 
all state statutes dealing with pub- 
lic contracts for highway construc- 
tion, and covers such topics as con- 
tracting authority, anti-fraud pro 
bidding re 


visions, competitive 


quirements, bonding procedures 
and statutory regulation of labor 
and wages. A special appendix con- 


tains a summary of all state laws, 
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highlighting the main features Consult these practical Handbooks-------—. 


which are common to most ol 
them. Included also is a table of x . 
court decisions interpreting the for reliable on-the-job help 
law. 

Although the report is geared 
primarily to the interests of con- 


wean cover wl ev" CONCRETE ENGINEERING 


ment agencies, engineers involved 


in highway and other public works 
projects will find in its pages a ya HANDBOOK 
wealth of practical information. y 
Prepared by a Staff of Specialists 
First Measurement Science Editor-in-Chief Nae fail 
i William S. La Londe, Jr. Milo F. Janes 


Center Opened at GW h Newark College of Engineering Consulting Structural Engineer 
This Nation’s first measurement 1172 pages, 6 x 9, 619 illustrations, 173 tables, $25.00 
science center opened recently at 


; ; ; bag ; : Here is a master Handbook on concrete engineering—covering 
George Washington University in Z 


Washington, D. C. About one third | me mane field from apapnsse Sovsis design of reinforced concrete 

ae structures and elements . . . through selection and use of effective 
of the enrollees are graduate stu- | a materials and equipment .. . to proved construction practices for 
dents from government and indus- buildings, bridges, pavements, and other concrete work. In 18 
try seeking advanced training and comprehensive sections—prepared by leading specialists—you get ready access to specifi- 
experience. The remainder are en cations, standards, design details, and methods indispensable to today’s best concrete 
rolled as undergraduates in engi practice. Concrete Engineering Handbook covers in a concise, engineering approach 
neering. such topics as materials for reinforced concrete—precast-concrete construction—estimat- 


This unique program was  or- ing—Portland-cement pavements and bases—design of slab and girder bridges—concrete 


ganized by the university’s school skin structures—and much more. With these job-tested data and techniques you can 


i ; : Ee ' more readily insure quick, efficient handling of the full range of concrete design and 
of engineering In cooperation with ‘ F . : 


the National Bureau of Standards 
and with the assistance of the Mar- 


construction work 


tin Company of Baltimore. 
The center will offer eight CIVIL ENGINEERING 
courses in metrology, the study, de 
velopment and = application — of 
highly precise measurement, which HANDBOOK 
has not been available until now 
as a comprehensive university pro- | Fully Revised and Enlarged 4th Edition 
gram in this country. 
In a situation known as the 


Leonard C. Urquhart, Editor-in-Chief 
‘ . ’ : - Consulting Engineer, Porter, Urquhart, McCreary & O'Brien 
measurement pinch, American in- 


dustry and technology have found 1174 pages, 6 x 9, 814 illustrations, $17.50 


that the need for precision meas 
urement has far outdistanced the | Here. to meet the needs of practicing engineers who must solve 
instrumentation and technical specific problems—particularly those outside their specialized 


. . fields—is a handy reference covering the fundamentals, theory, 
skills now available. Extremes and sit aber 4 . ' ; 


: and practice of the various subdivisions of civil engineering. With 
ranges of temperature; electrical, ; ae 4 
: : the aid of the modern and detailed data and practice found in this 
electronic and microwave measur¢ . ws 
cael completely revised Fourth Edition, you can check your present 
ment, factors of mathematics, me- methods and procedures . . . enhance your ability to handle all 
chanics and statistics often go be kinds of jobs more quickly and efficiently. Each of the handbook’s 
vond the ability of the measuring 10 big sections has been completely rewritten to help you keep 
techniques and equipment In €x in step with advances and developments in such widely diverse 
istence today. fields of civil engineering as: surveying, railway and highway en- 
GW and the National Bureau gimeering, hydraulics, steel design, foundations, etc. Coverage 
. ' ce ~_ - > ; y vad . . q ¢ > ‘ < ¢ re l > 
of Standards, the agency officially | ‘™ges from surveying, mechanics of a, Se yee 
to soil mechanics and foundations, sewerage and sewage dis- 


responsible for metrology, have of 
posal, and water supply and treatment. 


fered to meet this need through a 
curriculum in measurement. sci 


ence. Students enrolled in these 





university courses can work toward ; Readers Service Department 
- ’ 7 ' ; Send checks and AMERICAN ENGINEER 

engineering certificates or the ce- money orders to: 230 Park Avenue 

grees of bachelor, master and doc- New York 17, New York 


tor of science. 
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Revision May Improve Pay of 
Engineers in Civil Service 


Situations in Government in which one engineer or scientist may get 
more than double the salary of another man working next to him who 
performs the same job, have been cited by Senator Mike Monroney as a 
prime reason for overhauling the Federal salary system. The Oklahoma 


Senator, second ranking Democrat 
on the Senate Civil Service Com- 
mittee, said he was amazed to find 
engineers and scientists on Gov- 
ernment projects making $40,000 
a year, while those under Civil 
Service doing the same tasks are 
making less than half that amount. 
This has come about, the Senator 
said, because the Government’s in 
ability to pay competitive salaries 
under the Civil Service System to 
key engineers and_ scientists has 
forced it to award contracts to 
nonprofit organizations to secure 
these important services. The non- 
profit groups hire the engineers 
and scientists to work for them on 
Government contracts at salaries 
up to $40,000 a year with the funds 
paid for by the Government. 

“As a result,” Monroney said, 
“we have a $15,000 civil service 
scientist working along side of a 
540,000 scientist in either a non 
profit or profit organization on the 
same project. Both are paid by 
Federal funds, one directly and the 
other indirectly.” This situation is 
not only unfair to civil service 
employees, but threatens to de 
moralize the entire Federal service, 
he declared. 

Senator Monroney asked that 
the Administration and the Civil 
Service Commission make recom- 
mendations for setting up a high 
level pay commission study to see 
what can be done about readjust 
ing the entire Government pay 
structure to make it more realistic 
in meeting the needs of the times. 
Monroney said that the United 
States cannot afford to be second 
best in the missile and space races, 
implying that the salary structure 
may be hampering the Govern- 
ment’s efforts in these fields. 
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The Senator noted that efforts 
to raise Federal salaries to a more 
competitive level have been sty- 
mied by the fact that the Congres- 


sional pay ceiling is $22,500 a year 
and there has been reluctance on 
the part of the Executive branch 
to propose Federal salaries higher 
than those received by members 
of Congress. However, he said the 
Congressional pay scale should not 
be allowed to interfere in setting 
Federal pay scales which are real- 
istic in terms of comparable in- 
dustry pay. 

The Senator’s comments were 
made during a hearing on the 
nomination of John W. Macy for 
chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 


National Science Medal 
Becomes A Reality 


In one of his last official acts be- 
fore leaving office, President Eisen- 
hower issued an executive order 
prescribing the design of the new 
National Medal of Science which is 
to be awarded to individuals who 
make outstanding contributions in 
the physical, biological, mathemat- 
ical and engineering sciences. 

The medal is struck in bronze, 
three and one-quarter inches over- 
all, and will be suitably inscribed. 
Each individual awarded the medal 
will also receive a parchment cita- 
tion descriptive of the award. 

Legislation authorizing the pres- 
entation of the medal to not more 
than 20 individuals in any one yea 
was passed by Congress in 1959. 
The awards are to be made by the 
President on the basis of recom- 
mendations received from the Na- 
Academy of 


tional Sciences, al- 


though recommendations may also 
be made by any Government agen- 
cy and by any scientific or engi- 
neering society through the Nation 
al Academy. 

As originally sent to the House 
floor by the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics, the bill provided 
that each recipient of the medal 
would also receive a lump sum 
payment of up to $10,000. The 
monetary part of the award was 
stricken from the bill, however, 
during House debates. Rep. Victor 
Antfuso of New York originator of 
the Medal of Science idea, has in- 
troduced legislation in the current 


session to reinstate the monetary 
payment as originalh proposed. 
Meanwhile, Senator Jacob Javits 
of New York, has recently intro- 
duced legislation illing for the 
annual award of 25 Presidential 
Medals to individuals who deserve 
National recognition for outstand- 
ing contributions in such fields as 
engineering, medicine, public serv 
ice, education, agriculture, 
social service, science, labor and 
industry. The Javits bill provides 
for a tax-exempt cash grant of up 
to $10,000 with each award. The 
announce’ the 


President would 


awards following recommendations 
from a spe ial board composed ol 
three Senators, three Representa 
tives and nine public members ap- 
pointed by the President. Accord 
ing to Senator Javits his proposal 
iS contemplated is being an Ameri 
can version of the famed Queen's 


Honor List. 


HZ 
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Freeman’s Ruling in Detroit 
Stirs Societies’ Reactions 


The Sixth Circuit Court ol 


view the widely discussed opinion 


\ppeals in Cincinnati has refused to re- 
of Judge Freeman in the Federal 


District Court in Detroit holding both the Michigan and Ohio engineer- 


ing registration statutes unconstitutional, Judge Freeman had ruled that 


the definitions of “practice of engi 
neering” in both laws rendered 
them so vague and indefinite as to 
violate the constitutions of Mich 
igan and Ohio and the [4th 
Amendment of the U. S. Constitu 
tion. The ruling, naturally enough 
has caused a great deal of reper 
cussion in the engineering proles 
sion, particularly in Ohio and 
Michigan. 


\s reported earlier (AE, March, 
p. 17) the decision on unconstitu 
tionality was handed down in a 
case involving a contract dispute 
between Modern Engineering Com 
pany and General Electric. Gen- 
eral Electric alleged, among othe 
defenses, that the performance of 
the contract by Modern Enginee 
ing constituted the practice of pro 
fessional engineering under Mich 
igan and Ohio law, and that the 
failure of the firm’s engineering 
personnel to be registered amount 
ed to a violation of the statutes 
which would prevent 
Judge Freeman, in denying G.E.’s 
motion to dismiss on this ground 
said that the provisions of both 


recovery 


statutes defining 
gineering” are so vague and am- 


“practice of en 


biguous as to be unenforceable in 
law, and further, that because of 
this vagueness, both statutes are un 
constitutional. : 


Judge Freeman said that the 
meaning of the clause in the Mich- 
igan definition, “wherein the pub- 
lic welfare or the safeguarding of 
life, health o1 
cerned or involved,” and the 


“are required to protect 


property is con 


phrase, 
public health, safety and property 
in the Ohio law, is impossible to 
determine. “Therefore,” he = con- 
cluded, “this court cannot, in jus- 


tice, apply a harsh rule of unen- 
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This interpretive report 
analyzing the implications of 
Vodern Engineering v. Gen- 
eral Electric was prepared by 
the NSPE legal staff. 











forceability of the contract here on 
this ground, when the standards of 
the statute are so uncertain.” 


General Electric obtained per- 
mission from the Judge to appeal 
the ruling on the constitutionality 
point under a_ Federal statute 
which authorizes the Court of Ap- 
peals to consider preliminary ques- 
tions of this nature in its discre- 
tion. The appellate tribunal, how- 
ever, denied General Electric’s ap- 
plication for an appeal. The case 
now goes back to Judge Freeman in 
the District Court for a decision on 
the merits to determine’ which 
party is entitled to recover under 
the contract and how much. 


What then is the practical effect 
for the moment of Judge Free- 
man’s decision? Although the situ- 
ation is not entirely clear, it would 
appear that the District Court de- 
cision, standing alone, is not nec- 
essarily binding on the Michigan 
and Ohio courts as it relates to un- 
constitutionality under state law, 
particularly so in Michigan where 
the State Supreme Court had _ pre- 
viously upheld the constitutional. 
ity of the registration — statute. 
However, in any subsequent liti- 
gation involving the question of 
enforceability of professional en- 
gineering contracts, the Michigan 
and Ohio Courts could rely on 
Judge Freeman’s reasoning if they 
were so inclined. 


Phe Judge’s ruling that the 4th 
Amendment of the U. S. Constitu- 
tion is violated by the Michigan 
and Ohio statutes raises a much 
more debatable issue, since the 
State Supreme Courts are not the 
final authority on questions in- 
volving the Federal Constitution. 
Then, too, a similar case in the 
same Federal District Court would 
probably follow Judge Freeman’s 
decision, although it is not neces- 
sarily binding on District Courts 


in other Federal judicial districts. 


\ll told, it does not seem reason- 
tble to conclude that the Michi- 
gan and Ohio laws are invalid on 
the strength of Judge Freeman’s 
opinion, although certainly thei 
effectiveness has been minimized 
to some extent. It is understood 
that both the Michigan and Ohio 
Societies are giving serious consid- 
eration to seeking amendments to 
their respective state laws to cor- 
rect the deficiencies noted by Judge 
Kreeman. On the national scene, it 
might be well for all state societies 
and state registration boards to 
consider amendments to the defi- 
nition of “practice of engineering” 
in their laws to eliminate the type 
of language which the Judge found 
to be confusing and vague. In this 
connection, it should be noted that 
the latest revised Model Law con- 
tains language in the definition of 
“practice of engineering” similan 
to that found objectionable by 
Judge Freeman. Looking at the 
matter objectively, it would seem 
that the elimination of a “public 
welfare” reference in the defini- 
tion of “practice of engineering” 
would, in fact, make the definition 


stronger and less restrictive. 





LATE NEWS.... 


Word has just been re- 
ceived that the parties have 
settled their contract dispute 
out of court. Thus, there 
will be no trial before Judge 
Freeman on the merits. fur- 
ther developments will be re- 
ported in subsequent issues 
of the American Engineer. 
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Strictliy Business 


Personalities ... The appointment of William 
Vanderhout as assistant general sales manager fon 
The Austin Company was announced recently 
John M. Ferry, former special as- 
sistant for installations to the Sec- 
retary of the ir Force, has joined 
the staff of Metcalf and Eddy, 
Consulting Engineers, of Boston 
... W. H. Buchagen, president of 
Bucknell Engineering Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been elected a 
member of the board of directors 
of the national Consulting Engi- 
neers Council Bennett W. 
Burns has opened his own consult- 
. Andrew 


Mr. Vanderhout 

ing offices in Houston 
G. Betz has been elected vice president of the Wayne 
Iron Works Crawford, Murphy & Tilly, Con- 
sulting Engineers of Springfield. Hl., have named 
Charles L. Ritchie as an associate in the firm 
Professor Norman J. Sollenberger has been appoint- 
ed chairman of the Department of Civil Engineering 
at Princeton University Robert A. Briggs has 
been appointed a civil engineer in the Detroit Edi- 
son’s general engineering department Conant 
Dodge has been appointed manager of the engineer- 
ing department of Weyerhaeuser Co. of Tacoma, 
Wash... . Dr. George Krsek, has joined Internation- 
al Rectifier Corp. of El Segundo, Calil., as executive 
vice president and general manager... T. H. Abra- 
hams has been named chief engineer of Hoffman 
Electronics’ Instrument Division. 


Chester Lucas has been appointed construction 
management advisor for the Rio Tuma Hydroelectric 
Project of the Empresa Nacional de Luz y Feurza of 
Managua, Nicaragua . James E. 
Myer has been appointed general 
manager of Control Instrument 
Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. \ppoint- 
ment of Harold W. Hansen as 
senior planning engineer ol the 
Paving Bureau has been announced 
by Portland Cement Association 
..+ William C. Auld has been ap 
pointed manager of purchasing for 
Mobay Chemical Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ...C. R. Lambert has 
been named chief engineer-manu- 
facturing for Philco Corporation’s Computer Divi- 
sion... Erwin Tomash has been elected vice presi- 
dent of Ampex Corporation and manager of Ampex 
Computer Products Company Peerless Photo 
Products, Inc., has named Richard E. Hanson as 
.. H. Chapman 


- * 


Mr. Lucas 


president and chief executive office: 
Rose has been named to the board of directors of 
The Siegler Corporation, Los Angeles Richard 
O. Driskell has been named to the board of directors 
of Exact Engineering and Manufacturing, Inc., 
Oceanside, Calif. 
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Charles H. Grisemer has joined the home office 
stafl of the American Bitumuls & Asphalt Company 

. Wisconsin Public Service Cor- 
poration has elected D. W. Faber, 
L. G. Roemer and P. G. Ellis as 
vice presidents William C. 
Foster has been named chairman 
of the board of trustees of the 


as stall engineer 


Aerospace Corporation . . . Bur- 
| tee tek, Inc., Tulsa, Okla., has named 
e a Lawrence J. Gales as director ol 
a commercial sales Cc. W. E. 
a, 2 im Locke has been appointed VICE 
: president in charge of Asian opera 
Mr. Grisemer tions for Sandwell International 
Ltd. . . . Industrial Timer Corp. 
has named Leonard Rosendahl to head the applica 
tions engineering group on programming cquipment 
Phe appointments of J. Donald Anderson as 
manager of sales promotion and H. M. Saalfield as 
general sales manager of United States Concrete Pipe 
Co. were announced recently q- L. Maloney has 
been re-elected president of the Clay Flue Lining 
Institute... Edwin M. Ott has been appointed man 
ager of marketing planning for the Pennsalt Chemi- 
cals Corporation . .. The Herman I. Dorfman firm o! 
consulting engineers has recently promoted Marvin 
M. Spector to chief engineer, and Leonard J. Bibbo to 
resident engineer, both of the Northern Westchestei 
ofhce . . . Richard G. Genton has joined Wheelabra- 
tor Corp. as regional dust and fume engineer. 
Lewis M. Evans has been appointed Eastern Region 
resale sales manager by the Worthington Corpora- 
tion .. . General Precision, Inc. recently announced 
the appointment of John C. For- 
rest to the position ol clirector ol 
the Engineering Division .. . L. 
Dennis Shapiro was recently cle 
ted president of Aerospace Re- 
search, Inc., of Cambridge, Mass. 
... A. Stanley Nelson, Jr. has been 
appointed general manager of the 
newly created division of Alloys 
Unlimited, Inc.—The _ Electronic 
Glass and Ceramic Corporation o! 
Mr. Evans Cambridge, Mass. . . Joseph H. 
Hayner has been appointed dire 
tor of technical planning of the Patterson Moos Re- 
search Division olf Leesona Corporation Marshall 
S. Wright, Jr. will be manager of the Washington, 
D.C., office of Lockwood, Kessler & Bartlett, Inc. 
Bryan J. MacDonald has been appointed corporat 
controller at Hudson Wire Company .. . IBM World 
Trade Corporation has named Gardiner L. Tuckei 
as the new director of development engineering 
Philadelphia Gear Corporation announced recently 
the appointment of Harold O. Kron as vice president 
in charge of engineering Frederick L. Schuste 
has been named to the board of directors of Foster 
Wheeler Corporation. 
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HERE’S HOW BORDEN FLOOR GRATING CUTS COSTLY FIELD CORRECTIONS... 


Insures correct dimensions, fit, and placement... 

1. A shop drawing of the job is submitted to the customer for approval, when necessary. This plan shows the 
size and shape of the grating area—how grating clears all obstructions. 

2. Each finished panel is carefully checked for accuracy of dimensions. 

3. Each panel is plainly marked with its number to insure quick, easy installation. 


4. The entire platform is laid out on our shop floor. Over-all dimensions and obstruction openings are checked 
against shop drawings. 


5. Erection diagram showing panel mark numbers is supplied for field installation. 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 





Write today for FREE 16-page catalog 
showing all basic types of grating; more Gentlemen: 


than 30 dimensional drawings of sub- Please send me NEW 1961 BORDEN Catalog 
types; eight safe load tables for steel 


and aluminum grating. 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO,' <n" sons 


“Greatest name in gratings” - 


953 GREEN LANE Elizabeth 2-6410 ELIZABETH, N.J. 
Plants at: UNION, N.J.; LEEDS, ALA.; CONROE, TEX.; BEETON, ONT. 
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Aa merican 
meimeecer 


he Presid 


ent’s Peace Corps: 


What Does It Offer to Engineers? 
What Can Engineers Offer to It? 


N AFRICA, a well is dug in 


had. 
rocks. In 


has ever 


well with Viet 


Nam, 


jeep. The word spreads, and soon, all over Viet Nam, nat 


In The Philippines Frank Briley of North 
Carolina State College instructs in the 
foundry shop at a trade and art 
school, part of his mission to train 
teachers in Manila. In Indo China the 
American Economic Aid Mission begins 
one of the 600 wells to be drilled in 
North Vietnam this year. An American 
veterinarian in Liberia examines a 
brahman bull brought from Texas 
for breeding to improve cattle stock. 


a native village under the direction of an 
American technician, providing the first really clean 


ater the village 


The technician leaves and the natives promptly fill the 
another 
a well-driller out of miscellaneous timber and the back axle of 


I 


American technician jury-rigs 
a wrecked 
ives are looking 
for wrecked jeeps 

difference 


Obviously there’s a 


It is the difference that will mean 


success or defeat for the recently 
initiated Point 
the difference between a potentially 
excellent and 
multiplication of all 

that 
black eye for Americans and thei 
The 


ples are drawn from the experience 


Four Peace Co Ps, 


the 
the 


program mere 
factors 
effectively 


can so create a 


country overseas above exam 
of public and private agencies that 
have had an opportunity to handle 
this sort of work in the past. 
Bearing a significant amount of 
the responsibility lor supplying the 
Peace Corps with its young men 
and women will be the engineering 
profession. Basic engineering skills 
building, 
and 
rudimentary 


such as road surveying, 


bridge construction creating 
5 


the most mechanical 
short in al 
where the 
Mechanical, 


iericultural 


devices are critically 


most all areas Peace 


Corps will work civil, 
and engi 
The 
job will be to supply engineering 
the 
cultural and 
While 
ing and agriculture will probably 
the 


electrical 


neering will all be needed. 


talent and guidance at most 


basic levels ol eco 


nomic development teach 


have heaviest representation 
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in the Peace Corps, engineering 
will be needed to supply basic sup- 
port for these other Peace Corps 
activities, besides offering majo 
primary contributions of its own 

Such simple, taken-for-granted 
needs as roads, bridges, fresh water, 
rudimentary sanitation, — shelter, 
irrigation or drainage are desper- 
ately required in many areas ol the 
world and it will take engineers 
to provide them. Nor is it a matte1 
of simply doing these things on a 
one-time basis. The ultimate aim 
must be to make the various host 
nations self-sufficient, to develop 


the necessary skills to allow them 


to progress at a rate that will bring 


them up to the higher standards of 
living that exist in other parts of 
the world. 

The need for engineers in the 
program is not as great as the need 
for teachers or agricultural  spe- 
cialists, but the engineering profes- 
sion will unquestionably provide 
an important part of the over-all 
program. For instance, one organ- 
ization presently doing this kind 
of work asks for teachers to volun- 
teer. Among the subjects to be 
taught are electrical engineering, 
general science, auto and farm me- 
chanics. For all teachers the quali- 
fications include the ability ‘“‘to 
assist in simple community im- 


At the University of 
Indonesia an Ameri- 
can Professor assists 
students in editing 
the student’s archi- 
tecture magazine. 
Two Ethiopian stu- 
dent teachers learn 
from a USOM advis- 
or how to make 
leather working tools 
from nails, an ex- 
ample of how the 


use of indigenous 
and simple materials 
is emphasized in arts 
and crafts classes. 
In Baghdad, Iraq, an 
agricultural special- 
ist examines an ex- 
perimental silage 
with an official of a 
local experiment sta- 
tion. 


provement projects such as... con- 
struction, sanitation, wate1 supply, 
basic road construction and bridge 
construction.” It is plain that many 
basic engineering skills are needed. 
It would, for instance, be hard to 
find a man better qualified for the 
tbove jobs than an engineer who 
includes 


has a background that 


some teaching experience. 


W irnovt trying to make the foot 
fit the shoe, it is worth quoting 
Rep. Henry S. (D-Wis.) , 
co-author of the original provision 


Reuss 


for a Youth Corps study, on the 
place of the civil, mechanical and 
electrical engineer in the program: 
“There will be a tremendous need 
for all three. Next to teachers and 
agriculture would 
rank the need for engineers as the 
third largest in the program.” 


specialists, I 


Thus the engineer fits into the 
Peace Corps. The remaining ques- 
tion as far as eligible young engi- 
“What 
stands to be gained by taking part 
in the program?” While it is dif- 
ficult to find any point of compari- 


neers are concerned is, 


son, one fairly similar situation is 
found in the case of the young 
doctor in the military. His work is 
something between interneship and 
actual practice with opportunities 
and responsibilities that might 
otherwise be out of his reach. 

A young Navy 
pointed out, “The schooling I had 


dentist once 


was never anything like this. In 
the two years I’ve been working for 
the Navy, I think that I would be 
safe in saving I have seen just about 
everything that can possibly go 
wrong with a person’s teeth. In a 
ereat number of cases I’ve had the 
chance to work with situations that 
might only come up once in a life- 
time of normal practice.” 

During last year’s fighting in 
North Viet Nam thousands of ref- 
across the border 
Nam. They were 


ugees poured 
to South Viet 
ereeted with an almost total lack 
of facilities to take care of them. 
\t the time there were a numbet 
of young Americans in the country 
under the sponsorship of Interna- 
tional Voluntary Services, Inc., an 
organization of high standing with 
impressive experience in handling 
overseas youth programs. A team 
of IVS members was politely es- 
corted into an area where some 
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80,000 refugees were staying and 
told, in effect, “There are some- 
thing less than five acres of land 
and a water buffalo for each dozen 
families. Will you please take it 
from there?” The problems created 
by 80,000 people thrown out of 
their homes and into another coun- 
try can scarcely be imagined. 

Like the mountain that must be 
climbed just because it’s there, the 
IVS team had little choice but to 
do the best they could. Within a 
few months, the great mass ol 
refugees was settled, and rapidh 
becoming self-supporting. If this 
weren't enough, the IVS team _ be- 
gan clearing the dense jungle in 
the area and experimenting with 
new crops for the refugees to grow. 

In another case, Time magazine 
Englishman in 
Voluntary 


quotes a young 
\frica working unde 
Service Overseas, a British organi 
vation similar to IVS. Wrote the 
19-year-old of his job, “I have on 
ganized the burial of corpses in 
lead lined coffins; I have designed 
an African school; I redesigned ow 
debts, 


hotel. I have collected 


fobbed off would-be explorers. 


drawn up contracts, been out 
with geologists, examined poisoned 
calves, taken statements, invigilated 
exams, and run the district (such 
as I was able) when the district 
commissioner was away for ten 
days. So as you see, life is full, busy, 
interesting and great fun.” 


Onviousty the experience availa 
ble to the young engineer would 
be patently unobtainable in this 
country. Equally, the young engi 
neer who has had this sort. of 
experience is going to be more 
mature, more confident of himself 
and without doubt more valuable 
to his profession. One measure of 
what's available to the engineer 
participant: In its history, IVS es 
timates that only one out of ten 
applicants were accepted. This fig 
ure was compiled long before na- 
tional spotlights were trained on 
the Peace Corps idea. It is more 
than safe to predict that this ratio 
will grow markedly higher as the 
program more widely 
known. Thus, the selectivity of the 


becomes 


program underlines the responsi- 
bilities that its people will have a 
chance to assume. 

In the midst of the Laos fighting 
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last year, a young American work- 
ing for IVS was involved in a 
bridge building accident. He re- 
turned to the Unted States where 
one of his legs had to be amputated 
below the knee as a result of the 
accident. After a few short months 
of recuperation, he asked to return 
to Laos. He is there now. 

In Africa a British youth is 
calmly taking full charge of a rub- 
ber plantation, a_ first-aid station 
and a primary school. Another 
Englishman in Bechuanaland wryly 
comments, ““The veterinary office) 
here deals with foot-and-mouth 
disease among 60,000 cattle. Now 


In Jordan, an ele- 
mentary school 
teacher conducts an 
arithmetic class with 
visual aids he has 
made, while at the 
same time instructing 
trainees of an_in- 
service training 
course. In Korea, ICA 
representatives __in- 
spect one of the 


many buildings that 
are part of a nation- 
al housing project in 
that country. In West 
Pakistan, an agricul- 
tural engineer ex- 
plains the features 
of several improved 
bullock-drawn imple- 
ments to loca! peo- 


ple. 


that I’m here, he only has to deal 
with 30,000.” 

This picture is not the one that 
has been conjured up so frequently 
by cynical or uninformed critics of 
the Peace Corps. It is certainly 
something more substantial than 
eum-chewing ado 
Albert Schweit 
earth with 


draft-dodging, 
lescent, would-be 
zers blanketing the 
Jeatnikism and soft-drink bottles 
The difference between these two 
pictures will ultimately be the 
difference between the success and 
failure of the Peace Cor ps. 

The responsibility falls into two 
categories. First, for whoever ad- 


ministers the Peace Corps there will 


Korea. 


... West Pakistan 








The people who will actually take part in the Peace 
Corps will most certainly be drawn trom today’s col- 
lege campuses. Because of this, AMERICAN ENGINEER 
felt it would be pertinent to find out what the engi- 
neering student thinks about the Corps, and whether 
or not he plans to take part in it, if he has the op- 
portunity. 

lo get the answers to these questions, we asked for 
some help from the Student Chapter of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society of Professional Engineers at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. These questions were asked: 

Do you consider the proposed Peace Corps to be a 
good idea? Would you consider taking an active part 
in it? Do vou feel that such participation would be 
of professional value to your? How much time would 
you be willing to spend doing this sort of work in 
terms of years? How do you consider the proposed 
Corps in relation to your military obligations? How 
much do you feel could be accomplished through such 
a program? Do you feel the hardships that might be 
encountered would be compensated for by a sense of 
service in the work? What sort of training would be 
needed, in your opinion, to become an effective mem- 
ber of the Peace Corps? 

Of the students queried, [18 replied. Without 
stretching the statistics, support for the program—in 
principle—was overwhelming. Of the respondents, 95 
said they thought the program was a good idea. Only 
19 thought it was not, and four offered qualifications 
which precluded a firm answer. 

From a more practical standpoint, the answers 
looked this way. Do you think participation in the 
program would be of professional value to you? Sev- 
enty-four students said yes, 25 said no, and 19 said it 
would depend on varying factors. 


Do you feel the hardships encountered would be 


Ron Efkowicz 
(l.) and Rich Mc- 
Mahon, me- 
chanical engi- 
neering, both 
told AE they 
would consider 
serving in the 
Peace Corps. 


compensated for by a sense of service in the work? 
Perhaps with the Engineer’s Creed in mind, 51 stu 
dents said yes. The “noes” and “no opinions” num 
bered 30 apiece. (Note: Not all of the students an 
swered all of the questions; thus, totals for any given 
question will not necessarily be 118.) 

On actual participation in the Corps, 51 students 
said they would consider it, 49 said they would not, 
and the remaining 20 presented various reasons that 
added up to “no opinion.” It is interesting to note that 
of the “noes” on this question, 19 said they were eithe: 
veterans, or committed to military service through 
ROTC or some similar program. 

Substitution for military obligation ranked high in 
the minds of the students. Seventy-nine replied that 
the Corps should be a substitute for the military obli- 
gation, the highest total except for the original en- 
dorsement in principle. Only eleven felt that it should 
not be a substitute, and 28 offered other opinions, such 
as some combination of Peace Corps/ Military. 

Generally, it seemed to be felt that two or three 
years would be about the right length of time to serve 
in the Corps, with 60 students specifying one or the 





Dr. Russell Destoriers is one of many be the problem of selection and 


Ecuadon... 


and farmers. 


North Americans employed by ICA to as- 
sist Latin Americans in improving their 
agricultural techniques and production. 
He is employed as a plant pathologist 
and gives technical training to students 


training. If the wrong people are 
chosen for the program, or if the 
people chosen are not adequately 
trained, this country could easily 
find itself facing one of the most 
sweeping international fiascos since 
Napoleon tried to take Moscow. 
On the other hand, if the protes- 
sions who will be participating in 
the Youth Corps do not provide 
the best of there available young 
people, all of the selectivity in the 
vorId isn’t going to do much good. 


In simplest terms the P 


eace Corps 
is a gamble. Well-managed, care- 
fully administered and using only 
the absolute elite of those volun- 


teering for participation, it can 
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... Evaluate the Peace Corps 


other time period. Next highest figure was no time at 
all, running about parallel with the number who 
said they wouldn’t consider serving in the program at 
all. Commented one student, “two years willingly, 
three years dutifully, four or more years grudgingly.” 

Most frequently mentioned sorts of training needed 
were language (52 mentions) and local customs (43 
mentions). No other single item was mentioned often 
enough to really approach these two. Among the 
types of training mentioned were economics, sociology, 
religion, diplomacy, guerilla warfare and_ political 
science. 

While statistics are valuable, they make for fairly dry 
reading. Taken from a pro/con standpoint, this is 
how some of the comments stack up: 

@ “I think it an imaginative proposal. Its motive is 
noble and sincere, and it should prove effective towards 
achieving its end. There is no better way of making 
peace than with a warm handshake.” 

@ “Why should we teach others so that they can use 
their new found knowledge against us? Let’s educate 
Americans first.” 


William Lee, 
faculty advisor 
to the NSPE 
Student Chapter 
at Pitt, assisted 
in surveying stu- 
dents on the 
Peace Corps. 





become one of the most etfkective 
Cold War tools the nation posses- 
ses in underdeveloped (and usually 
uncommitted) areas of the world. 


If the program is poorly run, 1 paid. For another, the Corps is 
it becomes a political football, il not a “sure way to beat the draft.”’ 
it allows itself to be manned by Only deferments 
anything less than the very best in the same way 


young people, the gamble will be 
lost and the results could be grave ever, that IVS 
perhaps more grave than most 
people realize. In many parts of 


the world members of the Youth on this aspect 
agrees that the deferment will be 


Corps will provide the first contact 
local people have ever had with the 
United States. Impressions created 
will be lasting, and clearly, they 


had better be good. 
As it stands at this writing, the will not be an 
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Corps will have a fair degree of 
built-in selectivity. 
participants will receive only token 
salary. Only basic expenses will be 


will be granted 
that they are for 
students. (It is worth noting, how 
never had any 
of its participants drafted, and that 
prac tically anyone who has worked 


tantamount to 
With few exceptions duty with the 
Corps will be in remote, poor, un- 


derdeveloped and rural areas. It the 


e@ “I think the satisfaction of helping people less 
fortunate than myself and also helping my country In 
some small way would compensate for many hard 
ships.” 

@e “Sense of service in the work? Who are you 
kidding? One would probably lose money in under- 
taking such a job. A good engineer could get a good 
job in the U. S. at more money 

@ “I have already fulfilled my tour of duty in the 
U.S. Army, while serving in Korea. I am also married 
and have one child. However, if some means could be 
found to take my family along, I would relish foreign 
service and would be willing to serve anywhere in 
the world.” 

These, of course, are only a few of the comments 
received. The ones quoted here are representative of 


] ] 
| 


others that were received. On the whole, ‘“cautious’ 


would probably best describe the majority of the 
answers. Frequently mentioned was the chance of the 
whole program’s being bogged down in Government 
red tape. Also, there was a fair amount of skepticism 
that young college graduates would be mature enough 
to work effectively with an organization such as the 
Peace Corps. 

But for every skeptic, it was not | to find anothen 
respondent who endorsed the program for its more 
optimistic aspects. Perhaps from. this point of de 
parture, it is fitting to cite one more quotation includ 


ed on the questionnaires: 


] 


“Anything that would benefit other peoples of the 


i i 


world and raise their opinion of us has to be a good 


idea, as this idea should. I think if this idea does 
no more than get people interested in foreign service, 
then it is worth its price. Who knows how many 


yospective Tom Doolevs or Schweitzers there are 
] | 


in our midst?” 


boat ticket to Europe. The tour ol 
duty could well be longer than the 
military, and it is unlikely that 
there will be a PX available where 


For one thing 


Corps members will serve. 


Tus, it seems that a great number 
of opportunists, people who are 
looking for a soft touch, or people 
simply trying to beat the draft 
will quietly rule themselves out of 
the Corps at the start. Yet this is 
the program not enough. It is the next step in 
the selection process that will be 
exemption.) crucial. This step is weeding out 
those applicants who mean well 
but simply don’t measure up to 
necessary high standards. 


way to get a (Continued on Page 90) 
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Professional Profiles 


John Bunch, P.E., faces some unique problems handling Madison, 
Wisconsin’s traffic since the city has three lakes within its limits. 
A corner of the largest lake appears upper right in the photo. 




















Others are located near the lower left and right limits of the picture. 


N AN engineering activity that has only recently 

won recognition as a profession and which still 

competes with every driver for the title of “expert,” 
John H. Bunch, Madison, Wisconsin's first and only 
trafhe engineer, has found acceptance for his field of 
science in a highly skeptical university city. From a 
last place rating for traffic engineering in its popula- 
tion bracket, to National recognition by the Insti- 
tute of Trafhc Engineers for outstanding trafic en- 
gineering performance among all cities reporting in 
the National Safety Council's Traffic Inventory Pro- 
gram is a boast that Madison could make after only 
three years of that department's existence. In_ fact, 
improved traffic conditions in the city have resulted 
in decreased automobile insurance rates since 1957. 


After graduation from high school in Sullivan, 
Indiana, Bunch began his career with the Indiana 
State Highway Department, progressing from inspector 
of road construction to state traffic survey engineer. 
\t the time the Indiana registration law went into 
effect in 1935 he refused to write on the examination 
lor registration under the “grandfather” clause, but 
studied for and passed the full examination for 
registration as a_ professional engineer in 1948. At 
that time the Indiana Registration Board first ac- 
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cepted trafic engineering as professional engineering 
experience. 

In 1952 at the request of the West German Govern- 
ment the U. S. State Department sent John Bunch to 
Germany for a three months’ study of traffic condi- 
tions in that country’s major cities. On return he 
accepted a position as trafic engineer in the City of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, and from there went to Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, in January, 1954. 

While with the Indiana Highway Department he 
organized the Indiana chapter of the Institute of 
Trafic Engineers. He was also a consultant for the 
Indiana Traffic Council and a guest lecturer at both 
Purdue and Indiana Universities. His survey of traf- 
fic conditions at the Indianapolis “500 Mile Race” of 
1946 and 1947 effected a plan of operation still used 
today. Using the same techniques as he did in Indian- 
apolis, John Bunch promoted a trafhe plan for Madi- 
son whereby 65,000 football fans are regularly evacu- 
ated from the University of Wisconsin stadium and 
sent on their way in forty minutes. 

Mr. Bunch is a registered professional engineer in 
both Indiana and in Wisconsin, is a full member ol 
the Institute of Traffic Engineers and a director of 
the Midwest Chapter of that organization. He is a 
member of the Wisconsin SPE. 
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FROM 
WASHINGTON 


BY 
MILTON F. LUNCH, 
N.S.P.E.’s Legislative Counsel 





The second round of what has been described as the missile 
base construction “mess” will likely take place behind closed 
doors when representatives of the military services appear before 
the House Military Construction Subcommittee to testify on re- 
quested appropriations for the next fiscal year. Subcommittee 
Chairman Harry R. Sheppard of California has stated: “This es- 
sential program has also been marked by an instability in design, 
as attested to by numerous and costly change orders unheralded 
to my knowledge in any construction program. ‘This all adds up 
to a sloppy job which is costing a great deal more than expect- 
ed... .” In its report, the Subcommittee listed an example in 
which the preliminary A-E estimate was $51,000, the Corps of 

ee P Engineers preliminary estimate was $500,000, the contractors pro- 
Missile ‘Mess > posal was almost $8 million and the final settlement almost $5 
million. The Subcommittee commented: “Ivory tower estimates by 

architect-engineers and personnel not acquainted with on-site 

conditions must give way to consideration by personnel realistically 

familiar with the construction problems involved.” Despite the 

somewhat vague criticism of architect-engineer activities in the 


program, it is clear that the Subcommttee’s primary objection is 


to the loosely drawn administrative operation of the military 
agencies, and to the lack of centralized direction and decision. An 
all-out effort must be made to improve conditions in the design 
area, the report added. “There is much room for improvement on 


the part of technical missile development personnel in providing 


\ir Force design architect-engineers with definite basic criteria.” 


Rep. Kenneth A. Roberts of Alabama is pursuing vigorously 
his campaign to provide Federal leadership in automobile safety. 
As chairman of the Special Subcommittee on Traffic Safety, the 
Alabama legislator has introduced a bill to require passenger- 
carrying motor vehicles purchased for use by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to meet certain safety standards to be devised by the 
Secretary of Commerce. The technical standards would probably 
be developed by the Bureau of Standards. The commercial 
standards would prescribe safety devices required for Federal 
autos. Backers of the legislation are hopeful that the Federal 
criteria would become general commercial practice. The Federal 
Government is reported to be the largest single purchaser of <4 Highway Safety 
automobiles. In another measure, Rep. Roberts has called for a 
White House Conference on Highway Safety, to be attended 
by a cross-section of experts in various fields, including the en- 
gineering profession. Before leaving office, President Eisenhowei 
created a Federal Interdepartmental Highway Safety Board to 
provide leadership and coordinate the traffic safety aspects of 
programs carried on by the Federal agencies. Roberts proposes 
direct Federal action to require that hydraulic brake fluid sold 
or shipped in interstate commerce for use in motor vehicles meet 
certain specifications prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce, 
with a $1,000 fine or imprisonment for violation of the standards. 
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Changes in patent title policies have been announced by the 
Department of Defense as the result of studies and recommenda- 
tions last year of the House Subcommittee on Patents and Scien- 
tific Inventions. In a letter to Rep. Overton Brooks, chairman 
of the House Committee on Science and Astronautics, the De- 
fense Department said it is providing some exceptions to the gen- 
eral policy of obtaining only a comprehensive license for the 
Government in the division of patent rights flowing from the 
— performance of work under the Department's research and de- 
Patent Policies > velopment contracts, and generally leaving the commercial rights 
with the contractor. The agency will now consider taking full 
title in new technological fields where there is no significant non- 
Government experience to build upon and the inventions result- 
ing from the research will likely dominate the field or be of 
critical significance in it. Full title may also be taken where the 
contractor is largely coordinating or directing the work of others, 
or in cases of overriding public interest in inventions directly re- 
lating to the health or safety of the public. 


In a related development, Senator Long of Louisiana has called 
for a Federal Inventions Administration to administer a_na- 
tional patent policy, based on the concept “that where the 
Government pays for research, it should obtain patent rights in 
any resulting invention or discovery so that these may be availa- 
ble for the use of all the people, instead of just a favored few.” 
The bill would provide for the retention by the United States of 
full proprietary rights to all scientific and technological discoveries 
and inventions resulting from the application of resources of the 
U.S., and for the administration and use of the proprietary rights 
to promote maximum practicable dissemination and uses of the 
discoveries and inventions. The Long bill would also authorize 
monetary awards for any scientific, technical or medical con- 
tribution to the United States which is determined by a board 
to have significant value to national defense, public health, or 
any program administered by an executive agency pursuant to 
specific authorization. The persons receiving the award would be 
required to grant the Government permission to use the inven- 
tion without additional compensation. An award over $100,000 


< Federal Patent Priority 


would require congressional approval. 


{ 


The Administration’s speed-up and extension of public works 
activities is moving through Congress with relatively little oppo- 
sition. A major measure along this line is the area redevelopment 
bill which embraces technical assistance to local communities in 
planning economic development and expansion of industrial re- 
sources, loans when conventional lending facilities are not availa- 
ble, modernization of public facilities, such as access roads, in- 
dustrial water supplies, industrial parks and public utilities and 
expansion of facilities for industrial training. The President has 

- called upon all state governors for ‘“‘acceleration of state and 
Public Works Hustle ” local me. Here that are genuinely useful and will provide immediate 
jobs and business help.” He advised the state executives that the 
Federal Government has released for obligation $724 million for 
highways and $350 million for direct federal construction and con- 
struction grants, primarily for schools in federally affected areas, 
hospitals, and waste treatment facilities. The Bureau of Recla- 
mation has placed its engineers om a 58-hour week to expedite 
approved reclamation projects. The President also told Congress 
that the Community Facilities Administration is reducing interest 
rates on new loans for public facilities and broadening the pro- 
gram to make eligible for loans many communities and certain 
types of public facility projects which are now excluded. 
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Engineers, Patent Laws 
Questioned in Ohio Case 
Tu relationship of engineering 
practice to patent practice has long 
been recognized, while at the same 
time there has been considerable 
uncertainty as to where one stops 
and the other starts. A recent de- 
cision of an Ohio court deals with 
this grey area. 

In mid-1960 Battelle Memorial 
Institute was enjoined from_ per- 
forming certain legal services for 
so-called “sponsors” in connection 
with patentable ideas flowing from 
research performed for the spon- 
sors by Battelle. The court held 
that the attorneys for Battelle were 
performing legal work in then 
drafting of contracts, applications, 
affidavits and assignments, render- 
ing of opinions as to patentability, 
infringement and interference, and 
in giving advice as to the rights 
and duties of persons and corpora- 
tions. The court observed that the 
fact that many of these services 
were directly related to the obtain- 
ing of patents and inventions did 
not change the character of the 
services from legal to nonlegal. 
The court assumed that the men 
performing these services were at- 
torneys in the employ of Battelle, 
but it appeared that some of them 
were not attorneys. 

= 
al 

Subsequently, the Unauthorized 
Practice of Law Committee of the 
Ohio State Bar Association advised 
Battelle to discontinue its actvities 
in connection with the seeking of 
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patents before the United States 
Patent Office. Battelle brought suit 
for a declaratory judgment to as- 
certain its rights in the face of a 
threatened lawsuit. The court re- 
jected Battelle’s basic contention 
that because the Federal Govern- 
ment has exclusive power and con- 
trol over the issuance ol patents 
it has sole authority to determine 
who may engage in such practice. 
Rather, the court held that ‘‘no 
agency of the Federal Government 
can dictate, define or limit the 
practice of law in Ohio.” This po- 
sition, the court added, does not 
conflict with the undoubted ex- 
clusive right of the Patent Office 
to determine who may practice be- 
fore. it. “We do not presume to 
comment upon the services which 
[Battelle] perform 
outside the State of Ohio, and spe- 
cifically in the U.S. Patent Office in 
Washington, D.C.” 
sattelle argued that 
patent section employees perform 
duties leading to the obtaining of 


employees ol 


when its 


a patent or an invention, those 
duties fall within the definition of 
practice before the Patent Office, 
which takes them out of the cate- 
gory of practice of the law since 
the Patent Office is an administra- 
tive agency. “We do not agree,” 
the court said, “that the definition 
of the practice of law is controlled 
by the agency under which the 
work is performed. It is incorrect 
to say that all work performed in 
connection with the obtaining of a 
patent or invention is necessarily 
nonlegal, or is necessarily not the 
practice of law, simply because it 


is done under rules and require 
ments of an administrative agency 
such as the Patent Office.’ 

The work done before an ad 
ministrative agency may or may 
not constitute the practice of law, 
it was added. “If it does constitute 
the practice of law and is done in 
Ohio, it must be done by attorneys 
who are duly licensed to practice 
law in Ohio. This requirement is 
in addition to any othe 
qualifications or conditions which 


propel 
may be required of or imposed 
upon those who seek to practice 
before the Patent Office 

This decision, if followed gen- 
erally, would seem to raise the 


question of whether any 


patent 
admitted to 
Patent Office 


could continue his practice law 


agent (nonlawye 


prac tice before the 


fully. Despite the court’s reference 
to the propriety of nonlawyer pa 
tent practice “in the U.S. Patent 
Office in Washineton, D.C.,” the 
fact is that such practice is not cal 
ried on in the Patent Office, but 
in offices or places of business coy 
ered by similar prohibitions against 
the unauthorized 
It is not indicated at this time 


whether the Battelle case, ar on 


practice of law. 


similar, may eventually reach the 
Federal Courts. If so, previous Su 
preme Court decisions on other 
Federal-state conflicts of jurisdic 
tion indicate that the Federal ju 
a different view 


Federal 


diciarv might take 
about the supremacy of 


authority. 


Meanwhile, the 
an eventual solution of the con 


first step toward 


flict has been taken in the form olf 
a recommendation from a Patent 
Ofthice Advisory 


gesting that all future 


Committee, sug- 
applicants 
for admission to practice befor 
the Patent Office be 


law in good standing, or otherwis« 


attorneys at 


possess legal qualifications satisfac- 
tory to the Commissioner of Pat 
ents, and possess a degree in en 
gineering or physical science from 
a recognized school, or have the 
equivalent of such training. Such a 
rule, if adopted, would recogniz¢ 
the interlocking and overlapping 
of engineering/science and law in 
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\ MILT. Looks to the 
Second Century 








It would be dificult indeed to 


measure the debt that the engi- 
neering profession owes Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. The 
leadership that MIT has exercised, 
its habit of setting standards in 
ever improving engineering educa- 
tion, and the continuing excellence 
of MIT graduates are only a tew 
of the basic debts that it would be 
hard to repay. 


[his month, MIT celebrates its 
hundredth birthday, and A eri 
CAN ENGINEER is proud to join the 
organizations 


many people and 





throughout the country who will 
be offering congratulations to a 
university that is a pacesetter for 
the entire engineering profession. 

It is probably typical that the 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology is celebrating its centennial 
in part by starting a fund for im- 
provements during its second hun- 
dred years. 

This is true for a very simple 
reason: Throughout the first cen- 
turv, MIT has dealt almost wholly 
with the future, has used its past 
and traditions only as they could 
be plowed back into future plans, 
developments and action. 

In many ways, MIT’s position 
is paradoxical. It would seem more 
likely that an institution of MIT’s 
history and respected academic 
position would lean more to the 
conservative end of the spectrum. 
And in a sense, the great school 
on the banks of the Charles River 
is conservative; in the past, and 
clearly in the future, MIT will do 
its utmost to maintain the highest 
possible level of academic excel- 
lence for the engineering student, 
setting standards that are followed 
literally throughout the world. 

But how closely this brand of 


is tied to the tu- 
ture can easily be seen. MIT's 
Its students 


“conservatism” 


business zs the future. 
are prepared for their future place 
in the technological world. Its 
courses are designed to meet future 
needs of the students, and are 
constantly redesigned to keep 
abreast of technological progress. 
Che physical plant at MIT is con- 
changing to incorporate 


classes. And 


tinually 
the needs of future 
with MIT’s active participation in 
a wide variety of governmental 
activities, plus its extensive inde 
pendent research, the institute Is 
inextricably bound with the tech- 
nological future of the nation it- 
self, and in many cases with that 
of the entire world. 

Unquestionably, | Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology is one ol 
the outstanding leaders in its field. 
In practically any major scientific 
or engineering development in the 
past century, it is likely that MII 
had a hand, and more often than 
not, a guiding hand. Cybernetics, 
the atomic bomb, first radar con- 
tact with another planet, the new, 
fantastically precise devices needed 
to guide intercontinental missiles 
and space craft—with all of these 
MIT was in on the ground floor, 
building for the future 

The history behind MIT’s pres- 
ent position in the world of science 
and engineering began just a cen- 


Setting the standards which others 
follow is one of the traditions at 
MIT. Above at the left is the chapel 
at MIT. Below, left, is an elemen- 
tary school made almost entirely 
of plastics, and designed by MIT’s 
Department of Architecture. 
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The students and the equip- 
ment with which they learn to 
work. While the physical 
plant at MIT is extensive and 
thoroughly modern, it is effec- 
tive only to the extent that it 
provides the experience to 
make excellent young engi- 
neers. 


tury ago. On April 10, 1861, the 
state of Massachusetts granted a 
charter for a school where. stu- 
dents were to learn “exactly and 
thoroughly the fundamental prin- 
ciples of positive science, with 
their leading applications to the 
industrial arts.”” The founder was 
William Barton Rogers, a_profes- 
sor of geology who had formerly 
taught in Virginia. As the found- 
ing date indicates, the Civil Wan 
began almost simultaneously with 
the signing of the charter. First 
classes did not begin until 1865. 
While Cambridge, Mass., and 
MIT are presently so closely as- 
sociated, Rogers opened his new 
experimental school in 
proper, moving across the Charles 
River 
1916. It was perhaps indicative of 
things to come that in its original 
MIT? was an experi- 
what 


Boston 


some fifty years later in 


conception 
ment, an attempt to meet 
Rogers felt to be a growing need 
for trained engineers and_ scien- 
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tists in the future of a rapidly in- 
dustrializing nation. 

Once across the river, MIT be- 
gan to grow into its present form, 
preparing for the tremendous 
boost it provided science and en- 
gineering during World War II, 
and becoming the huge and excel- 
lent institution that it is today. 
Chis is not to say that all of the 
university's growth has come in 
the past twenty A simple 
accomplishments 


years. 
listing ol past 
would easily prove otherwise. But 
in a five-year period during World 
War II, MIT handled some $100- 
million worth of research and de- 
velopment contracts, easily rank- 
ing itself as one of the largest 
research and engineering plants in 
the world. As for its success in this 
sort of “big business,’ the results 
speak for themselves. 

In retrospect, it is much too 
simple to gloss over the hard years 
that MIT endured before reaching 
its present position, and too easy 


to overlook what actually went in- 
to making the school what it 1s 
today. In the early years, lack of 
money was the constant plague of 


the school; there was never really 


enough to go around. For more 


than a short time, the men in 
charge of the new school thought 
control to 


scrimping, 


seriously of selling 


neighboring Harvard. 
cutting costs, an occasional grant 
and a large measure of stubborn- 
ness and hope kept the then small 
school operating independently, 
and generous gifts from alumni 
and an anonymous donor (late 
discovered to be George Eastman) 
finally enabled the school to start 
work on the Cambridge campus 
that is now the familiar symbol of 


the school. 

‘The true test of civilization is, 
not the census, nor the size of the 
cities, nor the crops... no, but the 
kind of man the country 
out.” It slight 
phrasing to apply this comment by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson to a uni- 
versity. And if the kind of man a 


turns 


takes only para- 


school turns out is the measure 
if its excellence, MIT again ranks 
high. A glance at current news- 
papers shows that more than a few 
major there 
about or because of MIT alumni. 
Project Mercury, 


stories are eithe 
For instance: 
America’s man-in-space 
has as its assistant director Charles 
J. Donlan ('38) 
men of the year this vear included 
Charles S. Robert 
B. Woodward 16) and William 
Shockley (’36); the Army’s entire 
missile program has been turned 
over to Maj. Gen. August Schom- 
berg (58), who will find himself 
working with William B. Bergen 
C3?) Martin 
Co., developers of such missiles as 


program 
Time magazine's 


Draper 26) , 


president ol the 
Pershing, Lacrosse and Titan. 
There are few areas of business 
where MIT hasn’t made itself felt, 
and when its graduates enter a 
business, they have an uncanny ten- 
dency to go to the top. President 
of the New York Central System is 
A. E. Perlman ('23); J]. S. Me 
Donnell (25) heads McDonnell 
Aircraft; Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
moves under the reins of E. ] 
Hanley ('24); Commander, Naval 
Air Force, U. S. Pacific Fleet is 
Vice Adm. C. E. Ekstrom (‘31 


Semon E. Knudson ('36) heads 


31 





General Motors’ Pontiac Division. 


The Mavflower II was designed 
by a naval architect from MIT, 
and Disneyland was built unde 
the direction of an MIT man. The 
gold trophy for outstanding pe 
formance at the International 
Congress of Magicians went to “Fu 
Bernard Whit- 


Ling,” otherwise 


man (35). 

For the first Aundred years, the 
investment in the future has paid 
ample dividends at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. For the 
second century there is every indi 
cation that the dividends will con 
tinue to accumulate. 


No one has a greater right to 
evaluate a university than the man 
who has graduated from it. With 
this in mind, AMERICAN ENGINEER 
contacted a number of outstanding 
MIT graduates and asked them fo 
their comments on the one-hun 
dreth birthday of their alma mate: 
These are some of the answers we 
received, 


Alfred E. Perlman (’23), presi- 
dent of the New York Central Sys- 
tem, has been a consistent news- 
maker in recent years because of 
his dynamic management of New 
York Central. Starting in the engi- 
neering department of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, Perlman 
worked his way up through various 
jobs and various railroads to his 
present position. These are his 
comments: 





As srupents at MIT we 
taught that we should 
search for greater knowledge and 


were 
always 


new techniques, and I find it grat- 
ifying that the Institute is acceler- 
ating its pace in reaching for new 
To me, this il- 

climate, atti- 


scientific horizons. 
lustrates the basic 
tudes and desire to serve, that have 
made MIT unique to engineers 
and to the science of engineering. 
We are all acquainted with the dis- 
ciplines represented by the recog- 
nized ~~ engineering professions. 
Phroughout its first 100 years MII 
contributed much to each of these 
sciences and to many of its indi- 
vidual practitioners. During all of 
this time there has been conscious 
and controlled adjustment — to 
change, brought about by the de 
mands of an ever-increasing store 
of human knowledge and experi- 
ence. 

“Some of the scientific break 
throughs in the fields of electronics 
and nuclear physics have been 
spectacular, but I find it particu- 
larly gratifying at this time to see 
the work in progress on the ‘life 
sciences.’ 

“It is fascinating to find work in 
progress at MIT in the basic 
mechanism of reasoning, the thou- 
sands of chemical reactions that 
occur in living cells, the electrical 
nature of nerve impulses, the 
chemical and_ electrical 
involved in seeing, the identifica 
tion of enzymes involved in_ pro 
tein reduction and many more. It 
is of concern to all engineers to 
realize that the need for such work 
is recognized and supported by en 
gineers. How better to gain new 
knowledge for application in the 


pl ocesses 


fields of computer logic, mass com 
munication, organic chemistry, o7 
food preservation? 

“Such work could not readily o1 
easily be undertaken if prior work 
by engineers had not made_ pos 
sible electronic microscopes, gas 
chromotographs, micro manipula- 
tors, infra red spectrometers and 
other qualitative and quantitative 
devices and techniques. 


Facing the Charles River from the 
end of MIT’s quadrangle is the 
“great dome,” which, with _ its 
many columns is perhaps symbol- 
ical of the steady position that 
MIT holds in the world of Tech- 
nology today. 


Be 


Robert Sprague 
Head of Sprague 
Electric Co. 


< 
E. 


J. Hanley 
Pre side nit of Alle 
Ludlum 
Steel Corp. 


( hie My 
oS 


~~ 
Alfred E. Perlman 
President of New 
York Central 
System 


By undertaking such a_ pro 
eram, we find MIT recognizing 
and supporting an area which will 
make new basic knowledge avail- 
able for engineering application. 
By recognizing the need itself, it 
has contributed an evaluated opin 
ion that engineers and engineering 
science have a vested interest in 
the unknown areas of living things 

“To us, the freedom to evaluate, 
reduce to organized knowledge, 
subject to searching rigid testing 
and to report this knowledge—all 
in a climate agreeable to change 
iS typical ol MIT. 

“Experience has indicated that 
many social institutions the age ol 
MIT lose their identity and pur- 
pose. As a result the rate and value 
of their contribution to the society 
that created them diminishes o1 
reaches a plateau, With the ‘new’ 
work now in progress at MIT we 
are sure that valuable contribu 
tions will be made to the engineer- 
ing sciences at an ever-increasing 
rate. This freshness of approach 
and willingness to reach out to 
ever new horizons will continue to 
bring this whole world a_ bette 
way of life and will also improve 
the value and work of the individ 
ual in our future society.” 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Report on a Case by the 
Board of Ethical Review 


The Board of Ethical Review was established to provide service to the mem- 
bership of the NSPE by rendering impartial opinions pertaining to the inter- 
pretation of adopted Canons of Ethics and Statements of Policy regarding 
professional conduct. The American Engineer will print findiags on specific 
cases as they are reported by the BER to the NSPE Board of Directors. 








Case No. 60-4 
Subject: 


Recruiting Engineers—Section 8, 


Canons of Ethics; Section 22, Can- 
ons of Ethics; Rule 39, 
Professional Conduct. 


Facts: 


\ number of companies which 
require engineers for the design 
and development of their products 
have found it difficult in recent 
years to recruit a sufficient number 
of qualified engineers. As one 
means of contacting engineers in- 
terested in their type of work, these 
companies, individually, maintain 
recruiting facilities in 
connection with various industrial 


temporary 


exhibitions and meetings of profes- 
technical societies to 
interview those engineers in at- 
tendance who might be seeking 
employment, or a change of em- 
ployment. 

In some cases, other companies 


sional and 


engaged in similar types of bust- 
ness and requiring engineers with 
the same type of background and 
qualification, are fearful of losing 
their engineers to their competitors 
and therefore will not allow their 
engineers to attend exhibitions and 
meetings where their engineers 
might be enticed to other employ- 
ment. 


Questions: 

1. Is it ethical for a company to 
maintain recruiting facilities at in- 
dustrial exhibitions and profession- 
al and technical meetings? 

2. Is it ethical for an employed 
engineer to discuss employment 
with a competitor of his current 
employer? 

3. Is it ethical for an employed 
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Rules of 


engineer to accept employment 
with a competitor of his current 
employer? 

f. Is it ethical for a company to 
prohibit their engineers from at- 
tending exhibitions and meetings 
where the engineers might be ex- 
posed to other employment offers? 


References: 

Canons of Ethics—Section 8— 
“The engineer will act in profes- 
sional matters for each client or 
employer as a faithful agent or 
trustee.” 

Section 22—“He will endeavor 
to provide opportunity for the pro- 
fessional development and advance- 
ment of engineers in his employ.” 

Rules of Professional Conduct— 
Rule 39—“He will encourage at- 
tendance at professional or techni- 
cal society meetings by his engi- 
neer employees.” 

Miscellaneous—“‘Recruiting Prac- 
tices and Procedures—1959,” ASEE; 
NSPE Professional Policy No. 19 
(a) Freedom of Employment 

“An individual professional en- 
gineer has the right to seek and 
accept other employment in_ his 
field, provided the seeking and 
acceptance of such other employ- 
ment is consistent with the Canons 
of Ethics and the NSPE Rules of 
Professional Conduct as it pertains 
to relations with clients and em- 
ployers. NSPE looks with disfavor 
on any provisions in contracts, or 
conditions of employment, which 
limit the individual’s choice of 
employment. 

“The National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers further declares 
that for every right there is a 
corresponding responsibility, and 
a professional engineer employee 
should assume his responsibility of 


loyalty to his employer and should 
normally his employer of 
his desire and reason for a change 
prior to seeking 


notify 


of employment 
such other employment, provided 
there are reasonable grounds to 
believe that the employer will not 
thereafter discriminate against or 
otherwise jeopardize the current 
status of the employee as a result 
of such notification.” 


Discussion: 


It is desirable, at the outset, to 
distinguish the Canons of Ethics 
and Rules of Professional Conduct, 
which apply only to individual 
engineers, from desirable business 
practices or policies which should 
be followed by companies to pro- 
mote professional concepts among 
their employees. In the latter sit- 
uation reference may be made to 
general policy statements or recom- 
mendations of various organiza- 
tions, but these do not have a 
direct bearing upon the actions of 
engineering employees of the com- 
pany who act only as agents of the 
com- 


company in implementing 


pany policies of the type stated in 
questions 1 and 4. 

It is not possible to answer in 
purely ethical terms the related 


questions of company policy in 
maintaining recruiting facilities o1 
permitting or prohibiting engineers 
in the company from attending 


exhibitions and meetings where 
recruiting might take place. Engi- 
policy-making positions 


should keep in 


neers in 
in the company 
mind the Canons and Rules with 
reference to encouraging proles- 
sional and technical development 
in considering company policy. It 
is desirable to permit as much at- 
tendance and participation of engi- 
neers in such meetings as will be 
consistent with the professional 
development of engineering per- 
sonnel and company interests. 

For additional guidance, refer- 
ence is made to the publication of 
the American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education, “Recruiting Prac- 
tices and Procedures—1959.” This 
statement, which has been endorsed 
by NSPE, is specifically geared to 
college recruiting, but the general 
principles enunciated are applica- 
ble to many aspects of recruiting 
activities at exhibitions and techni- 

(Continued on page 53) 
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rofessional Concepts 
for 


Engineering Students 


By FREDERICK B. MORSE, P.E., 


Professor of 


ineering, Purdue 


Mec hant 1] Ene 


University 


BBA 


Typical classroom scene of the course The Engineering Profession at Purdue’s 
School of Mechanical Engineering. Student in center front row is so intent on 
promoting his profession he wears the words ‘Mechanical Engineering” on his 


trousers. 


HY teach a course in pro 
fessional concepts to en 
After 


olfer a 


gineering students? 
all, few medical schools 
course in professional attitudes pe 
se: They depend upon precept and 
example for inculcating profession 
ethics. Why not 


the engineering stu 


al ideals and 
therefore, let 
dent pick up his ethics by precept 
and example? 

success ol 


some 


The apparent 
medical schools in indoctrinatineg 
professional concepts by precepts 
and example is no doubt based 
on the long heritage of medicine 
an 2 Since his high 
school days the medical student 
has observed that the public has 


regarded medicine as a profession 


profession. 
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and this is taken for granted in 
medical school. 

Phe taculty of the School of 
Mechanical Engineering at Pur- 
due University feels that the indi 
rect method of teaching ethics and 
professional awareness by precept 
and example would be too ineflec 
tive; hence, the problem has been 
met head on with a required course, 
“The Engineering Profession.” Af 
er completing the course the grad- 
uating senior has some understand- 
ing of his responsibilities as a pro- 
fessional practitioner. 

What do you put in a course 
on professionalism? Do you just 
recite the “Canons of Ethics for 
Engineers,” and say this must be 
written by 


good because it was 


ECPD and subsequently endorsed 
by all major engineering societies? 
How dull that would be! The 
Canons, wonderful document that 
they comprise, is just a collection 
individual is 
need 


of words until the 
sufficiently mature to see a 
for and to comprehend the moral 
philosophy of the maxims therein. 

The outline of any course, ob 
viously, depends upon the objec 
tives, of which this course has nine. 

@ To introduce the student to 
the basic principles of contracts. 

@ To introduce the student to 
the subject of patents. 

@ To discuss the criteria for a 
profession. 

@® To stimulate the student’s in- 
terest in professional matters. 

@ To discuss the obligations and 
responsibilities of the professional 
engineer. 

@ To interest the student in his 
own professional development. 

@ To imbue the student with a 
desire to succeed. 

These objectives expand into the 
topics and class hours summarized 
in the accompanying table. 

The growth of engineering reg- 
istration in the United States, the 
formation and function of the Na 
tional Council of State Boards of 
Engineering Examiners, and_ the 
EIT program are discussed. Stu 
dents are encouraged to write the 
EIT examination. 

The Indiana State Board of Reg- 
istration for Professional Engineers 
and Land Surveyors conducts the 
EIT examination on the Purdue 
University Novembe) 
aad April of each year. ‘Thi 
also takes the EIT 
campuses of the other three ECPD 


campus in 
Board 
examination to 
Indiana. 


accredited colleges in 


SECTION l on the Canons of Eth 
ics 18S a good starting point for dis 
cussing student interest in profes 
sional matters. ““The engineer will 
cooperate in extending the engi 
neering profession . . . by contrib 
uting to the work in engineering 
societies, and... [the] engineering 
press.” This is interpreted to the 
student that, as a minimum, the 
young mechanical engineer should 
ASME, or one of the 
technical engineering — so- 


in NSPI \ 
mendation is made that those stu 


be active in 
othe 
cieties, and recom- 
dents who are not members of an 
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engineering society should join 
while they are on the campus. 
Seventy per cent of our seniors are 
already student 


branch of one of the technical so- 


members of a 


cieties. The student is urged to 
become a junior member of NSPE 
as soon as he receives his EIT cer- 
tificate. 

Well, that’s great! But we must 
not stop here, for within a short 
time after graduation the young 
engineer will hear about the 
Blank City Engineers Club, The 
Blank City Association of Such- 
Engineers, The Blank 
Society, Engi 


and-Such 
City Engineering 
neers and Scientists of America, 
The Engineers’ Guild, and The 
Engineers Council for You-Name- 
It. Several of these organizations 
will seek the junior engineer as a 
member, and some of them solicit 
membership quite vigorously. The 
budding engineer is likely to  be- 
come confused when faced with 
such an overlapping hodgepodge 
of engineering organizations. ‘To 
give the students some background 
to meet this situation, a short his 
tory of the engineering profession 
is given followed by a detailed dis- 
cussion of the functional plan. 

As a prelude to a discussion of 
ethics the student must under- 
stand the criteria for a profession. 
A student should have a set of 
principles that he can apply to all 
vocations to determine which ones 
have professional status. I like the 
criteria in the 1945 report of the 
ECPD Committee on Professional 
Development, quoted in part by 
William F. Ryan, P. E., in the 
July, 1950, Journal of Engineering 
Education. Five criteria are given 
for a profession and four listed for 
professional practitioners. ‘These 
nine points are the basis for an 
hour lecture and the _ reference 
cited is recommended reading for 
any engineer who hems and haws 


Mechanical engineering students 
will evaluate performance of mod- 
ern steam generators and auxili- 
aries as a part of a laboratory 
course in Purdue University’s new 
power plant. Contracts totaling 
$5.2 million were recently signed 
for the first phase of the project. 
Plant start-up is scheduled for the 
summer of 1961. 
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when he is called upon to discuss 
the professional status of engineer- 
ing. 

Registration for the purpose of 
safeguarding life, health and prop- 
erty is certainly one of the criteria 
for the professional status of en- 
gineering, architecture, law and 
medicine. The first step for an in- 
dividual who desires to identify 
himself with the engineering pro- 


fession is to become registered. 


Tue Foreword of the Canons of 
Ethics for Engineers is an appro- 
priate beginning for a discussion 
of the obligations of a professional 
“The engineer should 
(The Canons 


engineer. 
recognize 
as a set of dynamic principles 
euiding his conduct and wav of 
life.”” The above sets the mood fon 
the young engineer to use the Can- 
ons as moral boundaries for his 
business affairs with his employer 
and colleagues. Passages such as: 
“Tt is his duty to interest himself 
in public welfare are given 
specific meaning when it is pointed 
out that young engineers find pub- 
lic service opportunities with the 
Boy Scouts, the PTA, and other 
civic and youth organizations. As 
he develops technically he is 
obliged as a professional enginces 
to serve his city, county, state and 
National 
mittees, boards, councils or com- 
missions where he can “apply his 
special knowledge for the benefit 


governments on com- 


of mankind.” 
We have one hour entitled “The 


Other Professions.” This is indeed 


too short a time to discuss medi- 
cine, law, architecture and_ the 
ministry, but the professional en- 
gineer should have a_ cursory 
knowledge _ ol 


ards, minimum requirements for 


educational stand- 


registration, and the framework of 
professional and technical organi 
zations of each of these profes 
sions. 

Students often have no family 
or other off campus background 
with engineers and their employ- 
ment. It is especially for these stu 
dents that some time is spent on a 
panorama of engineering involy 
ing the following: The increase in 
the number of engineers in re 
search, development and admin- 
istration; the growth of govern 
ment in the field of engineering; 
salary surveys by EJC and NSPE: 
a brief history of engineering; and 
the status of engineering unions 


\ 


‘The First 5 Years,” published 
by ECPD, is an insert in one of the 
texts for the course, A Profession 
al Guide for Junior Engineers, 
published by ECPD in 1939. The 
material outlines career orienta- 
tion, continuing education, profes 
identification, 


citizenship, selected reading, and 


sional responsible 
personal appraisal and forms the 
basis for two periods on_ profes- 
sional development 

Most of the 


initiative and in 


spiration for professional develop- 


ment must come from the junior 
engineer himself. It is pointed out 


to the student, however, that while 





he may zealously pursue a_vigor- 
ous plan for professional develop 
ment, it is going to be an uphill 
struggle if his employer does not 
provide a favorable climate for 
such development. This messag 
apparently registers with most o 
the students, for company recruit 
ers tell me that our young men 
often ask quite pointed questions 
about company attitudes — and 
policies. 

The “Criteria for 
Employment of Engineers” 
tributed to the students. Most 
them read it and some study it 


Professional] 


closely. From the answers some ol 
the students tell me they receive 


sear¢ hing ques 


I 


to some of then 


{ 


tions, it is apparent that some ol 
the interviewers ought to read the 


Criteria. Management people an 
echelon above the recruiters might 
do likewise, for I believe that thi 
would provide the answers to wh 


] 


a young man they considered 


good prospect failed to respol | 
their offer of employment 


In discussing professional ce 


velopment I use the case method 
and quote extensively from articles 
in the AMERICAN ENGINEER on the 
professional development programs 
of some companies. Care is taken 
to point out to the student that 
the object is not to sell employ 
ment in these companies, but that 
the references are used for illustra 
tive purposes of what is and can 
be done. The Professional De 
Award by NSPE and 
the criteria to be used by the com- 
mittee in 
nominations by the state societies of 


\ elopment 
aWal d 


evaluating the 


professional engineers are thorough- 
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Effective counsel- 
ling is a_ vital 
matter to seniors. 
Professor Clark, 
personnel repre- 
sentative for the 
School of Mechan- 
ical Engineering 
at Purdue, dis- 
cusses with John 
Lugar his perma- 
nent personnel 
record. 


ly discussed. These are thought- 
provoking ideas for these young 
men in evaluating the professional 
climate of the companies they ar¢ 


considering for their employment. 


Tur second mile is treated with 
some minor differences in two of 
the texts used in this course, the 
ECPD Guide men- 
tioned above and Business, Legal 
nd Ethical Phases of Enegineer- 
e by Canfield and Bowman, 
\icGraw-Hill, 1954. One semestei 
students were required to write an 


Professional 


essay about the differences in the 
two treatments of the second mile. 
\ student told me that the time 
he spent studying for that assign 
ment and the meditation that re- 
sulted was the greatest thing that 
had happened to him in his col- 
lege career. 

Phe Unwritten 
gineering” by W. J. 
iS reprinted in the Canfield-Bow- 


Laws of En- 
King, which 
man text, is an assignment foi 
class discussion. A lecture on. suc- 
cess flows smoothly from the ma 
terial on professional development 
for any budding engineei aspires 
to be a success, although he often 
has not crystallized his thoughts 
is to just what this means. I use 
various passages from numerous 
books and magazines to form the 
basis for a discussion on success. 
While every young engineer as- 
pires to be a success we should face 
the fact that not enough of them 
are likely to work at 
cessful. We all know people who 


being suc- 


are almost a success, who almost 
get promoted and who almost get 
their work done on time. Some 


individuals take the attitude that 
their raises should be automatic 
and that their success can be as- 
sured by watching the hands of the 
clock from eight to five. 

It is my hope to spark into pro 
fessional careers some of our young 
men who might otherwise never get 
out of second gear. 
men are likely to work for years 
Sections of 
this course may lacka- 
daisical student to greater achieve- 


Some young 


below their potential 
inspire a 


ment. 

The above is a summary of Pur- 
due University’s course in_ profes 
sional concepts for mechanical en 
gineering seniors. The course 
works well for us; 
tions might find variations would 


other institu 


better suit their needs. In any 
event I recommend a similar course 
for each engineering department 
in every college in the country. I 
the phi 


“only a second rate 


am a firm believer in 
losophy that 
engineering college stops at teach 
”’—End. 


ing technical competency 


About the Author... 
Frederick B 
ie Morse, P. I 
Orevon State 
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<- & Durine World 
oe War II he served 
OVCTS¢ fo. 

? ree and 
a rose to the rank 
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Prof. Corps of Engi 
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a professor olf Mechanical Engineet 
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the State Budget Directo ind to 
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ine firms in Indian He has written 
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Engineer Morse has served on many 
chapter committees and 
of the Lafayette Chapter of the In 
diana SPE. His servi to the In 


diana SPE has included chairman of 


is president 


the Legislative Committee, vice pres 


ident, president, and n ynal director. 
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Missouri PR Poll Shows 
Program’s Value and Areas 
in Need of Concentration 


M ore 
Missouri work in religious and _ pro- 
fessional society affairs than in any 
other public relations field. Fewer 
offer leadership in political and cul- 
tural affairs than they do in any 
other field. These facts are revealed 
in a Missouri public relations sur- 
vey which was recently conducted 


professional engineers in 


among its membership by the Mis- 
sour! SPE” 

The above statement is a first 
paragraph quote from an AMERICAN 
ENGINEER article concerning a pub- 
lic relations survey made in 1953 
by The Public Relations Com- 
mittee of MSPE. History has again 
repeated itself in that this same 
statement still holds for the May, 
1960, follow-up public relations 
survey of the Missouri Society 
just recently completed. 

The Public Relations Committee 
of the Missouri group reports that 
a total of 584 members returned 
their survey forms. This constitutes 
about 22 per cent of the Missouri 
membership which now stands at 
2700. In 1955 the total returns were 
173. which represented about one 
third of the then total of 1567 
members. Both the 1953 and the 
1960 surveys were conducted by 
mail using the same type of survey 
format. Member response in each 
instance furnished a representative 
cross-section of Missouri organiza- 
tion activities since a substantial 
number of returns were received 
from each of Missouri’s twelve 
chapters. 


The purpose of the survey was 
considered thoroughly before it was 
inauguarated September 1, 1953. 
The Missouri SPE board of direc- 
tors believed it to be a reliable 
measuring device for determining 
how professional engineers fit into 
their communities as civic and pub- 
lic leaders. They passed to the 
Public Relations Committee the 
responsibility of proceeding with 
this project. 

As one Missouri board member 
put it in 1953, “The day has come 
when professional engineers must 
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ar American —E; nppeineer 


do more than merely make a living. 
They must accept community re- 
sponsibility and work with other 
leaders to make their home towns 
and cities better places in which 
to live and rear families. This sur- 
vey will help us establish a bench 
mark and after several years have 
passed we will take another survey 
of ourselves and determine if we 
are moving forward or backward in 
our communities.” From this prem- 
ise the 1960 follow-up public re- 
lations survey was launched. 

The Missouri covers 
eleven different classes of public 
relations: governmental, political, 
benevolent, 
promotional, 


survey 


cultural, religious, 


youth, educational, 
service, professional and fraternal. 
Each of these eleven general classi- 
fications were divided into from 
three to eleven subdivisions to give 
a more detailed result. 

The final compilation of 1960 
data shows that of the 584 returns, 
384 professional engineers work in 
religious affairs in their communi- 
ties. To make religion the foremost 
work, 224 engineers are 
church officers, 91 are Sunday 
school officers and 69 are religious 


public 


teachers. 

It is notable that youth work, 
which ranked fourth in 1953, ad- 
vanced to third place standing in 
the 1960 totals, while education, 
ninth in 1953 climbed to. sixth 
position according to the 1960 poll. 
OF significance also is that service 
club activities advanced from sev- 
enth to fifth standing 
while the totals accruing to the 


position 


professional category, a high second 


placer in both surveys, remained 


substantially at the same _ level. 
Summation of all returns for the 
eleven total 1521, an 
average ol 

activities pel 


the survey. 


categories 
%) 


4.0 public relations 


member returning 


Least popular among Missouri's 
professional engineers as a way to 
serve the public are: Infantile Pa- 
ralysis officer, election commissioner 
and police commissioner. 

The premise of both surveys was 
based on actual leadership ex- 
tended. This was construed to 
mean 


teachers and so forth. Mere mem- 


officers, board members, 
bership in organizations and com- 
mittees did not constitute a_ basis 
for leadership in the Missouri 
study. 

The ten most popular fields for 
leadership in the 1960 survey are: 
Church officer o1 
society or chapter board member, 


board member, 
registered boy scouter, society o1 
chapter ofhcer, Sunday school of- 
ficer, service club board member, 
church school teacher, fraternal or- 
ganization officer, chamber of com- 
merce board member, and service 
club officer. 

The ten least popular fields are: 
Study club officer or director, air- 
port commissioner, street commis- 
sioner, fair oO! livestoc k show board 
member, Conservation Federation 
member, City Recreation 
Heart 
Paralvsis ol- 


Board 
Council 
tion officer, Infantile 


member, Associa- 
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AMERICAN ENGINEER presents the second in a series of articles which 
are intended to inform the membership of the many activities and 


responsibilities of ... 


NSPE’S VICE PRESIDENTS 


Vice President Brandon H. Backlund, P. E., Reports on the 


PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYMENT GROUP 


N FURTHERING the service of the 
National Society of Professional 
Engineers to its members, to 

the entire engineering profession, 
and to the general public, it was 
inevitable that the Professional 
Employment Group ol 
units be created. Fulfilling the need 
for continuous attention to the 


working 


problems — and planning needs 
peculiar to individual profession 
al engineers in the various fields 
of employment is a logical exten 
sion of the committee structure 
of NSPE. 

There has occurred a progression 
of response to the need for atten- 
tion to these matters through sub 
committees, task forces, committees 
and functional sections. These lat 
ter working units came into being 
as our Society, through tt officers 
and directors, faced a 


erowing 


Much work of the Professional Em- 
ployment Group centers around 
improving the status of employed 
engineers through functional sec- 
tions of the various groups of en- 
gineers. 


awareness of the preference toi 
forums representing each area ol 
employment, working out then 
plans and problems 
framework of NSPE, to the frag- 
mentation and formation of splin- 
ter groups. Throughout the years 
we have seen such separate entities 
come into being, flourish briefly 
in the discussion and attempted so 
lution of the particular problem 
which gave rise to their existence, 
then dwindle away into the mist of 
the dead past with the long list of 
defunct organizations. For the most 
part these groups have been based 
on selfish interests, often in conflict 
with the best interests of the en- 
gineering profession as a whoie. 
In a society where the majority 
opinion dominates, such minority 
interests cannot produce etlective 
action. Contrariwise, the Protes- 
sional Employment Functional Sec- 
tions and Committees of NSPE op 
erate in the best interests of the 
entire engineering family, as ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors, 
representing the total cross sec- 
tion of employment. Interprotes- 
sional relations between these em 
ployment groupings are facilitated 
by joint consideration of pertinent 
problems, and resolution by solu- 
tions which are acceptable to all 
segments of the profession, and as 
a result, in the best interests of the 
public health, safety and welfare 
In this area of activity it 1s most 
apparent that effective action must 
spring from organization at the 
local and = state levels. We have 
seen inspiring examples of accom- 
plishment at the local and, more 
particularly, the state level of our 


within the 


Society. On the other hand, we 
have far to go in the implementa- 
tion of this proven principle. Too 
many of our state societies and 
chapters have done nothing about 
forming and activating profession- 
al employment functional sections 
or committees. The best examples 
we can point to are those state so- 
cieties and chapters which have 
organized and accomplished pro- 
erams in these areas. Your na 
tional directors can tell vou first 
hand of the reports on these sig 
nificant advances. The stimulus 
for organization and action must 
come from the individual mem- 
bers. If you want to better the sit- 
attend, 


make yourself heard 


uation, participate, and 
Anyone who 
can tell of the results of organiza- 
tion and action from his own ex- 
perience can sell you on its desira- 
bility. 

It is inexcusable in this age of 
mushrooming importance of the 
engineer, the scientist, and the 
technologist, to fail to exert the 
best efforts of which we are cap- 
able for the advancement of the 
public welfare. These efforts must 
include a cognizance of the social, 
ethical, economic, and moral im- 
pact of our service to society. It is 
dificult to assess the relative im- 
portance of service given by the 
various areas of activity engaged 
in by the working units of NSPE. 
There can be no question but what 
the professional employment group 
has contributed much and can do 
much more as the realization ol 
its worth results in the expendi- 
ture of joint effort at all levels of 
our Society.—End 
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Vice President Benjamin G. Elliott, P. E., Reports on the 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT GROUP 


HE ACTIVITIES and_ responsibil- 

ities of an area vice president 

of the National Society of 
Professional Engineers are num- 
erous and varied. In addition to 
serving on the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Society, on which he rep- 
resents the chapters and state so- 
cities in his area, the vice president 
is assigned to work with and ac- 
celerate the activities of the com- 
mittees in a particular departmen- 
tal area of Society interest. 

The Central Area of the Society 
includes the chapters and _ state 
societies in Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Ohio, West Vir- 
gina and Wisconsin. For 1960-61, 
the Central Area vice president 
has been assigned the committees 
in the Professional Development 
Group—education, engineering 
preparation, registration, scholar- 
ship, student professional develop- 
ment and young engineers. The 
general objectives of these commit- 
tees “include all phases of individ- 
ual development from the point of 
encouraging young people to take 
an active interest in selecting an 
engineering career, through sec- 
ondary and _ college education, 


Kenneth Dorish, aeronautical engi- 
neering student at Pitt, works with 
the low speed tunnel. Much of the 
young engineers program is di- 
rected as similar college students. 
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through EIT and PE registration, 
to their well developed and inte- 
grated status in the profession.” 

The duty of the vice president 
in connection with those commit- 
tees is to keep in close touch with 
their activities, to propose and sug- 
gest new programs for considera- 
tion, to work with committee chair- 
men on the budget requirements, 
to assist committee chairmen and 
members in any way possible and 
to keep the Executive Committee 
fully informed about committee 
projects and progress. 

The current activities of the 
committees in the Professional De- 
velopment Group follow. 
Education—The Education Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of 
Professor W. H. Parks, P.E., of 
the University of Denver, is at the 
present time initiating a survey of 
colleges of engineering in an ef- 
fort to determine just what the 
schools are doing to inculcate the 
coming generation of engineers 
with a sense of engineering profes- 
sionalism in the face of a rising 
emphasis on science. The results 
of this survey will be of great in- 
terest and value to everyone who is 
concerned with the 
concepts and attitudes of our en- 
gineering graduates. 

Engineering Preparation—Profes- 
sor Anatole Gruehr, P.E., of the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute is 
chairman of this committee which 
is primarily interested in “improv- 
ing the quality and_ professional 
caliber of scientists and engineers 
needed for defense and the peace- 
ful development of our country by 
programs to provide motivation, 
stimulation and direction to young 


professional 


people in grade and high schools. 
Specific areas of interest are aimed 
to make the position of mathe- 
matics and science teachers on the 
grade and high school levels more 
dignified and remunerative, to im- 
prove the effectiveness of teaching 


at these levels and to pave the way 
by which ou 
adequate instruction in mathemat- 
ics and science on the precollege 
levels.” It is recognized that the 
programs proposed by the commit- 
tee must be implemented at the 
local level by chapter committees 
in the various states. The chapters 
have been sent copies of the pro- 
posed programs and suggestions for 
implementing them. 

A current objective of the com- 
mittee was met at the recent meet- 
ing in Des Moines when the Board 
of Directors endorsed the Junior 
Engineering and Science Summer 
Institutes, an which the 
committee recommended. 
Registration—This important com- 
mittee of the Society under the 
chairmanship of Robert William- 
son, P.E., of Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, is engaged in a continuing 
study of the registration laws in the 
United States and possessions for 
the purpose of recommending im- 
provements. The committee is also 
engaged in a program to encourage 
and stimulate registration. 

Recently, the committee has had 
under 
Model Law approved by the Na- 
tional Council of State Boards of 
Engineering Examiners at its Port- 
land, Oregon, meeting in August, 
1960. The NSPE Board, at the 
Denver meeting in October, 1960, 
endorsed Part I of this Model Law 
but did not endorse Part II per- 
taining to the registration of land 
surveyors. This part of the law is 
being given further consideration 
by the committee. 
Scholarship—The function of the 
‘Scholarship Committee of which 
Professor Leland Hobson, P.E., of 
Kansas State University, is chair- 


youth can receive 


activity 


consideration the revised 


man, is to develop a program for, 
and encourage the establishment 
of scholarship awards to enable 
young persons of outstanding abil- 


(Continued on page #9) 
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> Wwew Literature 


FACILITIES— This 


brochure 


RADIATION 
new, illustrated 
Radiation 


eight page 
from Dynamics, Inc. pre- 
sents for the first time a comprehen 

design and 


unique and 


sive exposition on the 
RDI's 
economical Dynamitron high voltag 
accelerator. RDI’s new brochure also 


manufacture of 


pictures and describes its Radiation 
Service Center, as well as RDI’s facil 
ities for research and development 
Ihe capabilities of Radiation Dynam 
ics in the areas of basic research in 
such fields as ion propulsion, plasma 
physics, radiation sensitizers and neu- 
tron activation are outlined Phis 
brochure also features application of 
the Dynamitron Accelerator rangine 
from space environmental studies to 
a broad variety of industrial radiation 


uses. 


(Circle 15 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


PSYCHROMETRIC 


new  Psychrometric 


CHART —A 
chart, 
for greater utility and accuracy in the 


designed 


selection of air-conditioning systems 
and equipment, has been developed 
by the Trane Company. The chart is 
self-contained and provides informa 
tion needed to solve almost all ait 
conditioning problems without refe1 
ence to auxiliary material. Some of the 
chart’s advantages are: It is based o1 
the latest psychrometric data published 
by the American Society of Heatine 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
Engineers; plotting may be done with 
any straightedge: greater accuracy in 
calculation, plotting and printing has 
reduced error to less than one pel 
cent; constant relative humidity lines 
are included instead of percentage 
humidity which has become relatively 
obsolete in modern. air-conditioning 
engineering calculations: the use of 
horizontal humidity ratio lines, and 
the addition of a vapor pressure scale 
increases the chart’s value in moistur 
three-color 
makes the chart 


calculations: printing 


easier to read: it 
can be reproduced on most commonly 


used office copy machines. 


(Circle 16 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 
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MIL-SPEC CATALOG—The Bray Oil 
Company release of 


the latest issue of it’s Mil-Spec Cata- 


announces the 


log. The list carries references on ove} 
150 specifications and has been found 
indispensable by many users of spe- 


fields of 


lubrication, hydraulics, corrosion pre- 


cification products in_ the 
vention and similar specialized areas. 
In addition to the numerous refer- 
current 
military 


ences for specifications, the 


list gives the specification 
equivalent for approximately 300 
\ero-nautical (AN), Air Force, Army, 
Navy, SAE and Aerospace manufac- 
tures specifications. Also available, by 
special request, is a list of ninety 
NATO symbols and_ the 


U. S. Spec ifications. 


equivalent 


(Circle 17 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


POLYETHYLENE PIPE—This 
straightforward discussion of polyethy 
lene pipe should help clear up for 


OweTnyENe 


Pe. 


the contractor the confused picture of 
quality, type, density and proper ap- 
plication of a useful and economical 
product. All About Polyethylene Pipe, 
Union Carbide Plastics 
includes advantages of 


from Com- 


pany, using 
polyethylene pipe in a number of sit- 
uations, a discussion of its various 
properties, the commercial standards 
met in its manufacture, procedure of 
installation and a list of suggested 


uses 


(Circle 18 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


INDUSTRIAL PUMPS 


up-to-date engineering information is 


Complet 
now available on Roth Regenerative 
Turbine pumps designed for the in 
dustrial field. This information covers 
a factual comparison and discussion 
of the differences of the Roth regen 


erative centrifugal turbine as op- 
posed to the conventional centrifugal 


pump and gives complete selection, 


I 


performance and mechanical data 
plus installation dimensions on_ three 
new improved end-mounted indus 
trial pump designs. Included are three 
basic construction variations compari 
sons between end-mounted and cen 
ter-mounted pumps; and their NPSH 


characteristics. Under ‘Construction 
Data’ a choice of five mechanical seals 
suitable for varied industrial applica 
shown with then 


tions are pressure 


limitations at various temperatures 
Streamlined selection tables and spec 
ification forms save time and insure 
locating, 


accuracy in specifving and 


ordering the right pump for the job 


(Circle 19 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


SAWS AND TOOLS—With the eve1 
increasing use of Carbide Tipped Saw 
Blades and Tools, Carbide 
Saw and Tool Company has just mad 
book that 


Victory 


combines the 


utility of a catalog and the 


available a 
function 
of a reference handbook. The book 


lists all of the standard 


blades such as 
the rip, cross-cut, thin-rim and_ hol 
low ground. In addition such exclu 
sive Victory Blades as the M-20 Metal 
Cutting Blade, the BT-45 All Purpose. 
Trim and the PC Penta-Cut 


Blades are also shown. Each blade is 


} and | 


accurate drawings of 


top, face and side tooth design with 


represented by 
every possible specification given. In 
all are 14 different types of blades. 
The blade selector shows what blade 
to use for every type of material and 
cutting condition. The nomenclature 
names all parts of the blades so that 
confusion is eliminated—you know how 
to identify a right and left hand blade 
carbide 


and how to protect tipped 


tools and blades in production 


(Circle 20 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 
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KOEHRING MAILERS—The Koehr- 
ing Company has recently issued two 


mailers which emphasize phases of 





their production. One entitled “Pave 
Your Way to Concrete Profits,” illus 
trates and describes how the Tribatch 
production 


concrete increases 


over other two-compartment pavers in 


pavel 


present use, Principle design innova 
tions such as three-compartment mix- 
ing drum, pressure injection water 
system and electric batchmeter are al 
so discussed. The second, “Make More 
Dollars Move,” describes two of Koch- 
popular sized crawler crane 


ring’s 
excavators. Through ten on-the-job 
photographs and appropriate descrip 
tive copy it shows how these models 
perform well on pipelines, road, build 
ing and quarry work. Hoe, shovel, 
clam, dragline and crane 


are also illustrated. 


front ends 


(Circle 21 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


ELECTRONIC COMMUNICA- 
TIONS—A recent publication of Elec 
tronic Communications, Inc., outlines 
and explains the history of the organi- 
vation and the various areas in which 
it sponsors research and development. 
\mong the phases of electronics which 
are discussed as part of the organiza- 
tion’s activities are systems develop- 
ment, data link, countermeasures, spe- 
cial purpose computers, electromechan- 
ical actuators, equipment, 
microwave and infrared R&D, space 
technology research, ground weapons 


facsimile 


svstems research and aviation supplies. 


(Circle 22 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


DRYERS - COOLERS - HEATERS — 
Hardinge Company, Incerporated, has 
just published a completely revised, 
24-page catalog on Ruggles-Coles Dry- 
ers, Heaters and Coolers, No. 16-E. 
The catalog includes new material on 
fundamentals of drying, selection of 
proper drying equipment, and drying 
economics. Profusely illustrated with 


and sketches showing 


photographs 
distinguishing features of the Ruggles- 
Coles direct and indirect type dryers, 
water and air-cooled rotary coolers, 
and other Ruggles-Coles rotary equip- 


ment. 
(Circle 23 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


SPEED DRIVE LINE—6-page Bull: 
tin 2900 outlines an extensive line 
of Adjustable Speed Drives from The 
Louis Allis Co. for application in the 
; to 2500 HP drive range. The Bul- 
letin describes four types of complete 
packaged adjustable speed drives and 
gives details on available ratings, speed 
ranges, type enclosures, associated con 
trols and many standard and special 
Phe complete line in 
AC drives, for 
ad just- 


modifications. 
cludes: “Adjusto-Spede” 
stepless accurately controlled 
able speed over a 17:1 speed range in 
ratings from | to 100 HP, with larger 
ratings available in 
types called “Magnetic Drives” featur- 
ing an 8 to I speed range in ratings 
up to 2500 HP; ‘‘Select-A-Spede’” DC 
adjustable speed perform- 


liquid coole d 


drives for 
ance over an 8 to | range and greate1 
in ratings from 34 to 400 HP; “Alli- 
spede”” drives, an AC motor driven 


mechanical adjustable speed drive 
disc and belt) for speed ranges of 8 


to | in ratings from 1 to 20 HP. 


(Circle 24 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


DIGGING AND HAULING—A new 
Sauerman Catalog shows how deep 
digging Slackline Cableways are used 
to recover sand and gravel deposits; 
clean river channels and __ settling 
ponds; excavate and haul bulk mater- 
ials. A table included in the booklet 
shows capacities of each size machine 
at varying haul distances. Compo- 
nents of the Slackline are described in 
detail. Pictures and drawings cover a 


variety of installations. 


(Circle 25 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


IDEA BOOK 


many ingenious gage 


\n idea book picturing 
é 
modifications of 
interest to Inspection engineers is 
available on from Z0iICC 
Gages, Inc., manufacturers of high pre 
cision, dial indicat rages and vage 


booklet 


standard 


req ue st 


ttl VICES 84-pao 
setting devices I-page 


entitled “Ideas” shows how 


components can be incorpo 


so1ce 


rated in special unusual gaging 


assemblies. Simple solutions to many 


] 
l 
] 
l 


common gaging problems are shown 
Illustrations throughout the booklet 
show special part of the assemblies 


shaded, while stOoc components are 


shown without shading, for easy dif 


ferentiation cording to “Ideas, 


adapting stand omponents to fit 
into special ga mblies saves both 
assures availabil 


irts from stock. 


time and cost 


itv of re place 


(Circle 26 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


\ revised and 


PYREX DRAINLINI 
expanded 16-p italog which oIVeSs 


detailed infor m the Pyrex 





“double-tough” drainline has 
Corning Glass 
brochure 


brand 
been published by 
Works. The 
contains product and property data 
and lists advantages of the corrosion- 
resistant glass system for disposal of 
The catalog con- 


llustrated 


chemical wastes. 
tains full details on available fittings. 
Photographs, schematic drawings and 
sample 


bulletin 


charts are included with a 


specification — sheet The 
PE-30, is available on request. 


(Circle 27 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 
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1961 Engineers Week 
Proved Achievement in PR 


The eleventh consecutive National Engineers’ Week under the general 
sponsorship of NSPE has come and gone, and the several thousand news- 
paper clippings received at the National Society headquarters office in 


Washington indicate the magni 
tude of the annual observance in 
terms of an achievement in publi: 
relations. 

Chapter and state level events 
for the 1961 Week included careei 
sessions for high school students, 
poster and essay contest awards, 
scholarships, film showings, speak- 
ing programs for civic and educa 
tional groups, radio and TV _ pro- 
grams on engineering as a career, 
store window and lobby exhibits, 
guided tours through plants and 
research labs, open house days at 
engineering schools, and the sign 
ing of numerous proclamations [o1 
the Week by mayors and governors. 

A message from President John 
F. Kennedy on the 1961 observance 
was received at the National Soci 


1 
i / 


ety headquarters on February 


New Jersey’s Governor Robert B. Meyner signs En- 
gineers’ Week proclamation as New Jersey SPE offi- 
cials look on. Seated, left to right, ore Frank Manning, 





(AE, March, p. 6). The late arrival 
date of the message prevented re- 
production and distribution until 
the eve of the Week. 


In ‘Tucson, Arizona, John H. Stul- 


flebean, chief engineer for Blanton 
& Cole, and a vice president of the 
National Society, was named engi 
neer of the year for that city. The 
Savannah Chapter of the Georgia 
SPE, among a variety of other ac 
tivities, had five high school youths 
given certificates from the mayor 
for their accomplishments as out 
standing students interested in en 
gineering as a career. The youths 
were also given a two-day expense 
paid visit to the campus of Geor- 
gia ‘lech. 

The Bergen County Chapter of 


president, Jersey City; Gov. Meyner; Charles Bonhag, dent of the 


Ist v. p., Glen Rock. Standing, Anthony Del Mastro, 
2nd v. p., Nixon; Vincent Wagner, sec.-treas., Trenton; 
Warren Stadden, nat’l. chmn. of the 1961 Week; and 
Charles Dodge, exec. dir., Trenton. 


Society. 


the New Jersey SPE contacted 42 
high schools, first by letter then by 
telephone, to line up speaking en- 
ements for local engineers. Most 


eag 
of the schools requested literature 
on engineering as a career, and in- 
dicated an interest in using chap- 
ter services at a later date. 


More than 1600 Lane Technical 
High School students in Chicago 
attended a career conference spon 
sored by the Chicago Chapter ol 
the Illinois SPE. An essay contest 
for Lane students, and a TV ap 
pearance were other highlights of 
the Chicago area program. “Is En- 
gineering the Career for Me?” was 
the title of a TV panel discussion 
in Hartford, Conn. 

Some 800 engineers attended the 
1961 Engineers’ Week banquet in 
Wilmington, Delaware. ‘This is be 
lieved to be the largest group of 
engineers ever gathered in_ one 
place in that state. Out in Call- 
fornia, members of the Santa Clara 
Engineering Council heard an ad 
dress by Wernher von Braun. An 
Exhibi 


Engineering Achievement 


tion was held in the Santa Clara 


Mayor Alfred R. Pierce, of Camden, N.J., signs a 
proclamation making the 1961 observance official in 
that city. Left to right are William T. Harker, presi- 
Professional 
Southern New Jersey, Mayor Pierce, and Henry W. 
Phillips, of Moorestown, manager of BMEWS Opera- 
tions Administration of RCA, and a trustee of the 


Engineering Society of 
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Fairgrounds Exposition Hall. 
Butler High School students in 

Huntsville, Alabama, heard a pan- 

el discussion on how engineers are 





Above, Dr. Wernher von Braun, rocket pioneer and head of the Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, rocket and missile building facility, speaks at the En- 
gineers’ Week banquet in San Jose, California. Dr. von Braun stressed the 


utilized in missile operations. A 
talk on the Soviet air force was 
presented by Lt. Col. Clarence R. 
Glasebrook at a dinner meeting 
sponsored by the Northwest Chap- 
ter of the Georgia SPE. A_ robot- 
like contraption with a human 
look and made up of an assembly 
of automatic electrical controls was 
fabricated by Crouse-Hinds Prod- 
ucts Company for display in the 
Houston Club lobby, Houston, 
Texas. Forty-two P.E.’s from She- 
boygan County, Wisconsin, visited 
the Kohler Company for a tour of 
the firm’s new engine and electri 
plant building. In New Haven, 
Connecticut, eight young women 
were selected by area schools to 
attend Engineering Career Day, 
held at the University of Bridge- 
port. 

\ TV program series on engi- 
neering as a career was a project 
of the Alabama SPE. In Portland, 
Oregon, store windows featured a 
number of displays including a 


importance of space projects in building up our technological strength. model atomic plant and assorted 


Lower, part of the San Jose banquet audience in the Santa Clara Fair- 
grounds Exposition Hall. The affair was under the joint sponsorship of 
the Santa Clara Valley Engineers’ Council, Lockheed Management Asso- 
ciation, Engineering and Research Section, and the Santa Clara Valley 
and Peninsula Chapters of the California Society of Professional En- 


gineers. 


Auburn University faculty members discuss final plans 
for a series on Alabama educational TV channels. 
L. to R. are Dr. Karl Brenkert, Jr., ass‘t. dean, School of 
Engineering; Fred H. Pumphrey, dean, School of Engi- 
neering; Charles M. Stokes, associate professor of agri- 
cultural engineering; Dr. R. G. Sturm, of Sturm and 
Krouse Consultants; and Dr. Melville S. Priest, head 
professor of civil engineering. 
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electronic devices. The Colorado 
River Storage Project was the topic 
of a talk by Rex Tynes, of the 
New Mexico Public Service Com- 
pany, at a Lions Club meeting in 


Connecticut's Governor Dempsey, right, gets a close- 
up view of a slide rule before he signs statement for 
Engineers’ Week in that State. Connecticut SPE offi- 
cers, left to right, are Milton R. Case, Bloomfield, 
public relations director; Robert A. Lapuk, co-chair- 
man, Engineers’ Week; and Stefan L. Grapnel, Put- 
nam, president. 








Upper left, Governor Albert D. Rosellini of Washing- 
ton hands a signed proclamation for the Week to 
Colonel Paul H. Symbol, president of the Washing- 
ton SPE. Seated at left is John R. Wallace, national 
director of the WSPE. Standing, left to right, are 
Laurence C. Mathews, president of the Yakima Chap- 
ter, and William D. Whinery, Jr., president of the 
Tacoma Chapter. Below, left, is Nassau County Ex- 
ecutive A. Holly Patterson flanked by Nassau County 
Chapter officers, left to right, Henry J. Campbell, Jr., 
president; John D. Murray, director of public rela- 
tions; Clyde M. Alston, vice president; and Donald 
Bass, treasurer. Below, an Engineers’ Week display 
at the National Guard Armory in Tullahoma, Ten- 
nessee. 














Second photo from bottom, left, the Mayor of Newark, 
N.J., puts his signature on a proclamation under the 
eyes of Professor James R. Robbins, left, president 
of the Essex County Chapter, and George Andress, 
director of public works in Newark. Directly above, 
a Consolidated Edison display at White Plains, N.Y. 


Lower left, Governor Price Daniel, of Texas, makes 
the Week official in that state. Standing, left to right, 
are Kenneth M. Smith, president of the Texas SPE; 
James C. Stewart, Jr., new TSPE executive secretary; 
and K. K. Moore, president of the Travis Chapter. 
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\Ibuquerque, New Mexico. An 
open house was held by the Wil- 


liam Rayen School of Engineering 
of Youngstown University. 

The complexities of hypersonic 
rocket plane research aimed toward 
a manned space flight were among 
the topics covered by speakers at 
the annual banquet of the Minot 
Chapter of the North Dakota SPE. 
In Amarillo, Texas, the wives of 
members of the Panhandle Chap- 
ter of the Texas SPE decorated a 
window display on engineering in 
a downtown department store. 

Senior science and mathematics 
students from Kingston High School, 
Kingston, New York, visited the 
IBM Federal Systems Division 
Command Control Center and had 
a look at SAGE computer compo- 
nents. The Kingston city library 
was one of many throughout the 
country featuring displays of books 
on engineering as a career during 
the Week. An exhibit depicting 
highways through the years in Illi 
nois was displayed at Griffin High 
School in Springfield, Illinois. Dis 
plays on the kind of engineering 
work done in the Vicksburg, Mis- 
sissippi, area were seen in a num- 
ber of downtown locations in that 
city. 

Five Saratoga County, New York, 
high school science students re- 
ceived one-year subscriptions — to 
Scientific American by General 
Electric’s general engineering lab- 
oratory. The Allentown Works of 
Western Electric Company was the 
host to a group of local high school 
students. Engineers from  Arm- 
strong County, Pennsylvania, talked 
with students at Redbank Valley 
High School. In Warren, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Warren’ Engineering 
Council cooperated with local sci- 
ence teachers in planning the 
County Science Fair during Engi- 
neers’ Week. 


> Editor's Note: Space limitations 
in the AMERICAN ENGINEER 
make it impossible to include men- 
tion of the several hundred Engi- 
neers’ Week programs which have 
been reported to the NSPE head- 
quarters. A display of the news- 
paper clippings obtained during 
the 1961 Week will be set up at 
the National Society’s Annual 
Meeting in Seattle, Washington, 
July 4-7. 
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Above, Mayor Mal- 
colm Maclean, of Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, pre- 
pares to sign a procla- 
mation for the Week 
in the presence of 
chairman of the En- 
gineers’ Week com- 
mittees active during 
the 1961 observance. 
Otto H. Fritzsche, left, 
New Jersey State High- 
way engineer, receives 
an award as Engineer 
of the Year from Nor- 
man H. Sollenberger, 
chairman of the Prince- 
ton University engi- 
neering department. 
Datus E. Proper, left, 
vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the 
Pearl Brewing Com- 
pany, receives an 
award as Engineer of 
the Year from. the 
Bexar Chapter of the 
Texas SPE. Wayne C. 
Morgan, chapter pres- 
ident, presents the 
award. Delaware's 
Governor Carvel signs 
a king-size Engineers’ 
Week proclamation. 
Looking on are five 
representatives of the 
Delaware Council of 
Engineering Societies. 








Election Totals Released 
By Tellers Committee 
NSPE members have 
Murray A. Wilson of Salina, Kan- 
sas, as the 1961-62 Society president 
with a total of 12,616 votes, accord 
ing to the official tabulations of 
the Tellers Committee which met 
March 25 at the National head- 

quarters. 

Also elected in the annual bal- 
loting were W. Earl Christian of 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, vice 
president, Northeastern Area with 
12,370 votes; Harvey F. Pierce ol 
Miami, Florida, vice president, 
Southeastern Area with 12,317 
votes: C. R. Hanes of Columbus, 
Ohio, vice president, Central Area 
with 12,360 votes: Waldo Wegnei 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, vice pres 
ident, North Central Area’ with 
12,299 votes; Thomas T. Mann ot 
Roswell, New Mexico, vice presi- 
dent, Southwestern Area with 12, 
301 votes; John H. Stufflebean ol 
Arizona, vice president, 


elected 


‘Tucson, 
Western Area with 12,250 votes: 
and Russell B. Allen of College 
Park, Maryland, for his fourteenth 
term as treasurer with 12,462 votes 

sy a vote of 11,979 to 248, a 
constitutional amendment was ac- 


cepted which would add the fol- 
lowing paragraphs to Section 2, Ar- 
ticle VII: 

“In the event an elected mem- 
ber of the Nominating Committee 
is unable to fulfill his functions, 
the president shall declare the po- 
sition vacant and appoint an al- 
ternate from the area concerned. 
Should the elected chairman be 
unable to fulfill his functions, the 
president shall declare the posi- 
tion vacant and appoint anothei 
of the three immediate past presi- 
dents as chairman, who shall serve 
without vote, and the president 
shall then appoint a voting alter- 
nate from the area of the elected 
chairman. In the event that the 
newly appointed chairman was a 
voting member of the committee at 
the time of his appointment as 
chairman, he shall retain his vote. 

“Should more than one of the 
immediate three past presidents be 
elected to the Nominating Commit- 
tee, the most recent past president 
shall be chairman. 

“Additional nominations for the 
Nominating Committee may be 
made by the Board for all adminis 
trative areas except that of the pro- 
posed chairman.’ 
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to Remerbper 


NSPE State Presidents’ Confer- 
ence—April 13-15, Union Club, Me- 
morial Center, Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Indiana 

Florida Engineering Society—An- 
nual Meeting, April 19-22, Angebilt 
and San Juan Hotel Orlando, 
Florida 

Illinois Society—Annual Meeting, 
April 20-22, Pere Marquette Hotel, 
Peoria, Illinois 

Kentucky Society—Annual Meet- 
ing, April 21-22, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky 

South Dakota Society—Annual 
Meeting, May 6, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota 

New Jersey Society Annual 
Meeting, May 5-6 Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Vermont Society—Annual Meet- 
ing, May 13, Montpelier Tavern, 
Montpelier, Vermont 

Pennsylvania Society 
Meeting, May 18-20 
Pennsylvania 

Maryland Society—Annual Meet- 
ing, May 19-20, Carvel Hall, Ann- 
apolis, Maryland 

Montana Society—Annual Meet- 
ing, May 20, Rainbow Hotel, Great 
Falls, Montana 

Connecticut Society Annual 
Meeting, May 20, Hotel Taft, New 
Haven, Connecticut 

Michigan Society—Annual Meet- 
ing, May 25-27, Rackham Memorial 
3uilding, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

California Society la 
ing, May 26-27, Casa Munras 
Monterey, California 

National Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, July 4- 
7, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washing- 
ton 

National Society of Professional 
Engineers—Fall Meeting October 
19-21, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginla 


Annual 
Pittsburgh, 











Officers Nominated to 
Head Functional Section 
Wesley E. Gilbertson has been 
nominated for a third consecutive 
of the NSPE 
Engineers 


term as chairman 
Functional Section for 
in Government Practice. Other of- 
ficers nominated by the Section’s 
Nominating Committee for the 
1961-62 administrative year are: 
Otto Mald, vice chairman, North- 
east Area; Ernest M. Titus, vice 
chairman, Southeast Area; Arthuw 
C. Kessell, vice chairman, Central 
\rea; R. Emmit Welsh, vice chai 
man, North Central Area; Charles 
D. Curran, vice chairman, South- 
west Area; W. C. Hill, vice chair 
man, Northwest Area: and Lt. Col. 
Stuart L. Davis, secretary. 
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> Thoughts om 


Professionalism. .-.- 


By PAUL H. ROBBINS, P.E. 
NSPE Executive Director 


Training for Membership 

T is always disturbing to have a member, particularly if he is a 
chapter officer or committee chairman, ask a fundamental 
question on a topic which has been discussed for some period 

of time and on which much may have been written in Society 
literature. Yet such questions merely empliasize again that despite 
the number ol Ae seem which may be made, discussions which 
may be held, or articles and pamphlets which may be written, the 
problem of communication is a serious problem within all elements 


of NSPE. 


Communication, too, is a problem when one considers our mem- 
bership needs, high indeed, is the number of qualified engineers 
who are either not yet registered or who are registered and not 
yet members of the Society. As the Society's membership has in- 
creased, there are those who have felt that the rate of increase of 
the Society should correspondingly rise. While the Society's growth 
has been most encouraging, the slope of the membership line has 
held nearly constant. For this and other reasons membership com- 
mittees at all three levels of NSPE are continuously seeking means 
by which programs of the Society and the values of membership 
can be called to the attention of those not yet having joined the 


ranks. 


Tue National Membership Committee has devised a program 
which, it is hoped, chapters will implement in an attempt to al- 
leviate this deficiency. The concept is not new, but its assimilation 
into NSPE requires the concerted effort of at least a small group 
in each chapter. The basic idea of the plan is to develop a member- 
ship information team who will beconie well versed in much of 
the philosophy and information available on the society as well 
as new developments in the profession. 


Tus team would periodically schedule a full evening session with 
new members, preferably within the first month or two after their 
acceptance into the Society. Insofar as possible, perhaps the team 
would be willing to carry on the discussion with any older mem- 
bers who might wish to participate in this information session. 


BasicaLry, it is expected that this will be the responsibility of the 
membership Committee at the chapter level, although the indoc- 
trination team may not necessarily be composed of members of that 
committee. It has been suggested that this would be an excellent 
opportunity for service by some of the past officers of the chapter— 
past chapter presidents and past state directors who have kept them- 
selves informed on the latest Society developments. 


Tue end result of such a program is self-evident. Not only will all 
members be better informed on the Society’s activities, but they 
will also be better able to answer the questions of prospective 
members whom they may contact. In addition, a better informed 
membership generally will result in more fruitful activity by all 
committees and chapter meetings. 








WITH THE 


p o fe e 
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By Mrs. Clark A. Dunn, Chair- 
man, Ladies Auxiliary Advisory 
Committee. 





Reports of observance of Engi- 
neers’ Week have come in from 
over the country. In some cases the 
ladies were entertained by their 
husbands and in others the auxili- 
aries did the entertaining. 

At Youngstown, Ohio, the Auxil- 
larv to the Mahoney Valley Society 
of Professional Engineers enter- 
tained at a buffet supper during 
Engineers’ Week. It was followed 
by square dancing 

It was the writer’s privilege to 
meet several ladies from the Pan- 
handle Chapter Auxiliary of TSPE 
while on a recent trip to Amarillo, 
Texas. The auxiliary to that chap- 
ter honored their husbands’ pro- 
fession during Engineers’ Week 
arranging an attractive window 
display in a downtown store. It 
featured a city skvline background, 
a model home, an Atlas rocket and 
other engineering projects. 

The P.E. Auxiliary of Weirton, 
W. Va., is a very active group with 
an interesting program planned for 
each monthly meeting. An out- 
standing program was enjoyed in 
January when the group heard a 
talk on “Psychology of Marriage” 
by Dr. John R. Korzi, head of the 
Education Department of the Col- 
lege of Steubenville, Steubenville, 
Ohio. In February, the program 
was on “Cosmotology” and in 
March they heard a discussion of 
wills. In April they will enjoy a 
play or show. 

The newly organized Tacoma, 
Washington, Chapter Auxilary has 
shown remarkable growth since 
they organized last summer. At 
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“Bring in one for SIXTY-ONE” 


“A man must stand erect—Not be kept 


erect by others.” Marcus Aurelius 


What have you done about getting a new member? 








their first meeting the attendanc 
was twelve. Now it has reached 44 
with a potential of 70 names 


The Hutchinson, Kansas, Engi- 
neers’ Wives Club reports a small 
but very enthusiastic group. They 
have a membership of twenty and 
an attendance of twelve to 
eighteen at monthly meetings. The 


programs are diversified, some edt 


l 
cational and others strictly enter- 
taining. Thev have contributed to 
Engineers’ 


of li 


their Junior College 
Club toward the purchase 
brary material. 
The ladies who attended the 
NSPE 


Moines, Iowa, in 


meeting in Des 
February 


winte1 
were 
pleasantly entertained by the wives 
of the Iowa Engineering Society 
members. Highlights were a tow 
of Stafford English 
castle which has been reconstruct 


House, an 


ed in Des Moines, and a travelogu 
by Henry and Vera 
world travelers and writers. 


Bradshaw, 


MIT 


(Continued from page 32) 


E. J. Hanley, president of Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
graduated from MIT in 1924. He 
has been with Allegheny Ludlum 
since it was formed by merger in 
1936. Prior to that time, he was 
with General Electric Company 
for ten years. His extremely suc- 
cessful business career underlines 
the value of his remarks regarding 
MIT: 


Ir is recorded that Aristotle was 
much educated men 
were superior to those uneducated. 
‘As much,’ said he, ‘as the living 
are to the dead.’ 

“Science and 
greatly changed man’s physical en- 


asked how 


technology have 
vironment in the intervening cen- 
turies and the changes have served 
to make Aristotle’s words even tru- 
er today than on the day he ut- 
tered them. 





April 30— 
Hawaii 
New Jersey 


June 30— 


California 
Delaware 
Idaho 
Kentucky 
Massachusetts 





Expiration Dates for State Licenses 


The following tabulation of expiration dates of state certificates 


for the practice of engineering covers those states in which the ex- 
piration dates occur during the second quarter of the year. Similar 
lists will be published quarterly in the AMERICAN ENGINEER for the 
information and convenient reference of registered engineers. 


Michigan—Three years from date of issuance 


New Mexico—Last day of registrant’s birth month 


Nevada 
Oklahoma 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
West Virginia 








“For many years I have been im- 
pressed by the extent and value of 
the alumni efforts for MIT. I know 
of no institution which commands 
more constructive loyalty on the 
part of its alumni; I know of no 
institution in which alumni rela- 
tionships so effectively stress its 
basic aims. 

“Graduates of MIT 
well grounded in engineering and 


have been 


science and they are to be found 
in nearly every company in the 


country, doing engineering, re- 
search or administrative work. The 
possession — of this specialized 
knowledge Impose $s on its possessor 
a special obligation: To use this 
knowledge solely for the good of 
others. I am confident that the use 
of specialized knowledge in this 
way has enriched the Nation and 
has afforded the MIT graduate op- 
portunities for service, growth and 
triumph which reflect most favor- 
ably on the Institute and its facul- 


ty and administration. 


“MIT’s undergraduate school is 
of top rank and its graduate schools 
are unmatched. In this day, when 
pursuit of higher education has 
become as much a compulsion as a 
necessity, MIT 


minds that the secondary schools 


attracts the finest 


can produce and has maintained 
steadfastly its high standards for 
admission and graduation. 

“MIT has pioneered in develop- 
ing what President Stratton calls 
‘a University centered around sci- 
Further, under the enthusi- 
Dean Gordon 


ence.’ 
astic leadership ol 
Brown, MII 
volved in a project which will rev- 


is at the present in- 


olutionize engineering education. 
The entire engineering curriculum 
is being reviewed, introducing 
much more science into the engi- 
neering project 

typical of the advanced thinking 
that has marked MIT’s 100 years— 
will have fai 
engineering education throughout 


program. This 


reaching effects on 


the world. 


“In MIT the Nation has an in- 
stitution that unquestionably mer- 
its the adjective, ‘great.’ I feel cer- 
tain that 
the past and present are but the 
first act of an unfolding drama ol 
continuing greatness in engineer- 
ing and scientific education.” 


its accomplishments of 


Robert C. Sprague received his 
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M.S. degree at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. A_ retired 
Navy officer, he now heads Sprague 
Electric Company in North Adams, 
Mass. He has been active in gov- 
ernment as well as private busi- 
ness, and has written a number of 
articles on the electronics industry. 
A graduate with the class of 1924, 
Sprague has this to say about 


MIT: 


MIT, more than any other institu- 
tion of higher learning in America, 
has contributed to the almost ex- 
plosive advance in the frontiers of 
science and engineering which has 
taken place in the past quartet 
century. Not only has the Institute 
turned out all-round educated en- 
gineers and scientists in class after 
class, whose individual members 
have been 
eagerly sought after by 
from any educational institution 
in America, but its graduate stu- 


probably the most 
industry 


dents have constituted an even 
more concentrated resource of ex- 
ceptional intellectual capability 
and professional competence, rig- 
orously selected as they have been 
from the best that both America 
and the world-at-large have had to 


offer. 


“MIT’s excellence in the fields 
of scientific and engineering edu- 
cation has been complemented by 
its increasing emphasis on the 
humanities so that today’s “Tech 
man’ is a wholly educated man and 
not the narrow specialist: whom 
some of our schools are still turn- 
ing out. 

“Under the able leadership of 
James R. Killian, Jr. and Julius A. 
Stratton, and their predecessors, it 
has been ready and willing to 
change, adapt, and 
programs in engineering, the sci- 
ences, the humanities, architecture, 
and business and economics, so 
that the Institute has become an 
acknowledged leader in every field 
in which it has taken an interest. 
MIT’s recent creation of a Center 
for Communication Sciences, for 
example, is probably one of the 
most important advances which 
will affect the Nation in future 
years. Likewise, its pioneering in 
such fields as aeronautics, astro- 
nautics, solid state physics and elec- 
tronics, with its myriad of allied 


expand — its 
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subjects, etc., can be expected to 
continue so that many of the im- 
portant breakthroughs of tomor- 
row can be expected to come from 
the banks of the Charles. 

“MIT has been a leader in se- 
curing the support of the business 
and scientific community and _ its 
continuing efforts in this direction 
are being widely emulated by other 
schools. It has made many of ow 
business leaders aware of thei 
responsibility toward helping prog- 
ress in education—and this has 
been no easy task. 

“As the Massachusetts Institute 
ol ‘Technology enters its second 
century, I believe deeply that its 


accomplishments-to-be will sui pass 


those of the past and keep it far 


ahead in its chosen. fields.’’—End 


ELLIOTT 


(Continued from page 39) 


ity to study engineering. Prominent 
at present are the five Armco-NSPE 
civil engineering 
which are administered by NSPE. 
Ot considerable interest to all NS- 
PE members is the incorporation 
of the NSPE Educational Founda- 
tion, the purpose of which is to 
establishment — of 


S¢ holarships 


encourage the 
scholarships on a national or state 
basis and to administer the op- 
eration of the entire scholarship 
program. The state societies are 
being asked to participate in the 
scholarship program. 

Student Professional Development 
—The important function of this 
committee, of which Professor J. 
Neils Thompson, P.E., University 
of Texas, is chairman, is to encour- 
age and assist in the establishment 
NSPE. student 
chapters in colleges of engineering. 
At the present time such chapters 
are in Operation at the University 
of Texas, University of Pittsburgh, 
Ohio University, Antioch College, 
University of Toledo and the Uni- 
Dayton. Several other 


and operation of 


versity of 
student chapters are in the process 
of organizing. 

To implement the program of 
the committee, literature on pro- 
fessional development has been dis- 
tributed to colleges of engineering 
for the purpose of developing in- 
terest in professional attitudes and 
concepts among engineering stu- 
dents and faculties. Colleges are 


also being urged to include in- 
struction in professionalism in the 
curricula. 

Young Engineers—Waldo Wegner, 
PE... of Ceda 
chairman of this committee, the 


function of which is to develop and 


Rapids, lowa, 1S 


implement a program to encourage, 
assist and promote the welfare of 
young engineers in their profes- 
sional development. An important 
innovation of the committee is the 
Engineer’s Record Book, designed 
to assist the young engineer in his 
professional development and a 
guide book for use in preparation 
Month dur 
ing November. The etlective intro 


duction 


for Young Engineers’ 


and indoctrination — of 
young engineers into the profession 
is a real challenge to all NSPI 
members. 

An important duty of the vice 
president is to attend and_partici- 
pate in the meetings of the NSPI 
Executive Committee. His first at- 
tendance at a meeting of this com- 
mittee is at the 
where he is oriented in committee 


annual meeting 


activities and meets both the re- 
tiring and the new members of the 
committee. He is formally inducted 
into office at the annual meeting 
Shortly after the annual meet- 
ing, the Executive Committee 
meets at the 
quarters. At this meeting, the vice 


presidents are briefed on the plans 


Washington  head- 


for the year by the president and 
the executive director. They also 
have the opportunity to inspect the 
building and become acquainted 
with the headquarters staff. Budget 
matters are taken up and the vice 
president has the responsibility of 
evaluating the programs of the 
committees assigned to him and re- 
questing funds to carry on the pro- 
grams. 

Another meeting of the Execu 
tive Committee is held at the time 
of the fall meeting of the Society. 
In 1960 this was held in Denver. 
At this meeting, each vice presi- 
dent indicates the progress of his 
committee activities and presents 
committee recommendations for 
approval by the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Board. 

The vice president has a part in 
presenting committee reports and 
recommendations to the Board. 
He is called upon to preside dur- 
ing the time the committee chair- 
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Positions Available 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL.: Traffic Engineer 
Salary range $577 to $700 per montl 
Beginning salary depend. on exp. and 
qualif. Bach. degree in civ. eng’r. plus 
a min. of three years exp. in traffic 
eng. Degree in_ traf eng. desirable 
Apply to Robert H. Oldland, City Man- 
ager. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER. Excellent op- 
portunity at Project Engineer level for 
BSME with minimum 10 years experi- 
ence, preferably in heating, ventilating 
and air conditioning. Position perma- 
nent and open immediately with estab- 
lished Midwest consulting firm design- 
ing industrial plants, power houses 
public buildings, office buildings 
oratories. Moving expenses paid 
30x 301, AMERICAN ENGINEER 





EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR for 
Club—Engineer Center M 
metropolitan area Excellent 1 
nity for growth in an energetic ini- 
zation. Write to Box 402, AMERICAN 
ENGINEER 





Positions Wanted 


Dynamic. energetic young French Assist 
ant Sales Manager of important firn 
excellent sales record, wide Frenc 
market experience, seeks challe g 
post in U. S. as manager export te 
suropean Common Market. Chief x 
perience building cranes, public wor 
equipment. BOURASSIN, 5 Resi 
Dulac-Plaisance, Maison Alfort, 
France 





ASSOCIATION or DEVELOPMENT 
engineer, extensive background in ed- 
ucational, association, public relations 
industrial development, legislative ac 
tivities. Interested in position utilizing 
above qualifications. Age 40. Box 403 
American Engineer 





Professional Services 


INVENTION DEVELOPMENT Exp 
mental equipment. Patents é 
request. Todd Consulting sj 
West 119th St., New York 27, 





MECHANICAL SPECIFICATIONS WRITER 
Capable man with broad experience 
specifications writing for nechanit 
phase of building construction work 
sought immediately by large Midwest 
Consulting firm. Moving expenses paid 
Resume showing educational back- 
ground, experience, and personal qual- 
ifications should be sent to Box 401 
AMERICAN ENGINEER 





men are presenting their reports 
and recommendations to the 
3oard. In the absence of a com- 
mittee chairman or representative, 
the report is presented by the vice 
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president. As temporary presiding 
officer, he endeavors to bring up 
all pertinent matters for discussion 
and to insure that all Board mem- 
bers are fully informed relative to 
questions and problems involved. 

The Executive Committee also 
meets at the time of the annual 
meeting which in 1961 will be in 
Seattle. The newly elected vice 
presidents as well as the current 
vice presidents attend this meeting. 

At the meetings of the National 
Society the area delegates and 
members in attendance get to- 
gether, usually at a breakfast meet- 
ing, to consider and discuss prob- 
lems and proposals of interest and 
value, not only to chapters and 
state societies within the area, but 
also to the National Society as 
well. These meetings, conducted 
by the area vice presidents, have 
resulted in many valuable sug 
gestions and ideas. 

During his term of office the vice 
president is called upon to_par- 
ticipate in a number of day-by-day 
activities. He may be asked by the 
president of the Society to repre- 
sent NSPE at special functions. 
Ihe present Central Area vice 
president represented the Society 
at the Civil Engineering Confer- 
ence at the University of Michigan 
in June, 1960, and also the instal- 
lation of the new president of the 
University of Minnesota in Feb- 
ruary, 1961. 

Another duty of the vice presi- 
dent, whenever invited, is to meet 
with and speak before individual 
chapter and state society meetings 
as well as before nonsociety groups. 
Among recent meetings in which 
the Central Area vice president 
participated are those of the Wis- 
consin State Society, many chapters 
within Wisconsin, the Chicago 
Chapter of the Illinois Society and 
the engineering faculty at Mar- 
quette University. In prospect are 
invitations to attend the 1961 an 
nual meetings of the Minnesota 
and Indiana State Societies. 

Che office of area vice president 
is not an honorary one. It is a 
working job requiring time, ef- 
fort, talent and frequently the ex- 
penditure of some money. The of- 
fice requires a thorough knowledge 
of the organization, operation and 
policies of NSPE, considerable 
knowledge of Society members and 


affairs in his area, a dedication to 
the objectives of NSPE and a will- 
ingness to work. To serve as area 
vice president is a stimulating and 
rewarding experience.—End. 


YOUTH CORPS 


(Continued from page 25) 
Speaking to this point, Inter- 
national Cooperation Administra- 
tion’s Glenn McClelland has some 
pertinent points to make. McClel- 
land has served overseas extensively 
himself and managed much of the 
preliminary work in setting up the 
Corps as it now exists. He com- 
ments: “We need people with a 
deal of people 
who can accept and adapt them- 
selves to local ways of life. Extreme 


ereat sensitivity, 


patience, a sense of humility and 
respect for local customs, religions 
and goals are all part of this. We 
need people who can do the work 
of a GS-1 or a GS-17—in the first 
case without resentment, and in the 
second without falling to pieces. 
We don’t need experts as much 
as we need open minds, and ad- 
justability of attitude. As a result, 
we mustn't make this program 
into a bandwagon, because if we 
do, we will defeat our own pur- 
pose. 

terms, this 
the Corps 


In more practical 


means that many ol 
will be working in nations such as 
India, where rigid social stratifica- 
tons have existed for centuries. To 
fly into the face of these would be 
foolish, if not disastrous. Further, 
the Corps member must realize 
that illiteracy is not equivalent to 
ignorance. Knowledge inherited by 
word-of-mouth ino many. civiliza- 
tions is perhaps moré¢ sophisticated 
than much of what can be obtained 
by reading. In making changes and 
improvements the Corps member 
should be willing to forego per- 
sonal credit, for lasting effects are 
much more likely if the local 
people regard the idea or improve- 
ment as their own. 

In this area responsible opinion 
is unanimous. Second-rate Corps 


members will vield a second-rate 


program, and in a program of this 
type the Nation simply cannot al- 
ford a second-rate job. Comments 
Representative Reuss, “We simply 
can't afford any addlepates. Matu 
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rity is an important consideration.” 
Long before the program had cap- 
tured the national limelight and 
admiration, Reuss described it this 
way: “A Point Four Selective Serv- 
ice for young Americans, neither 
busybodies nor misfits, with some 
degree of expertness and a willing- 
ness to serve for a few years in far 
off places at a soldier's pay in the 
greatest adventure of our age.” 
Operative in this kind of work 
for some eight years, International 
Voluntary Service is managed by 
a 15-man board of directors whose 
experience = ap- 
nearly 


joint overseas 
proaches an aggregate of 
two centuries. Executive director 
for IVS is Dr. John S. Noffsinger, 
who offers this opinion: “In the 
past IVS has screened adaptability 
and emotional qualities carefully 
in all applicants. Because we feel 
we can take only the very best, we 
accept only about one out of every 
ten applicants. The thing I fear 
most is that on a national level the 
program will become _ political, 
and the country will end up send- 
ing everybody and his brother out 
to do this kind of work.” 


Tue objectives of the Peace Corps 
are perhaps the best reasons for the 
program to be carefully run. As 
outlined by the Colorado State 
University study which serves as 
a foundation for the formation of 
the Corps, the objectives are these: 
(1) Accelerating the 
economic and social development 
in the less developed areas of the 
world; (2) fostering a mutual un- 
derstanding and appreciation of 
the culture, motivations, attitudes 
and problems of the United States 
and the countries in which the 
Corps will work; (3) enlarging the 
reservoir of American citizens who 
have a_ personal knowledge — of 
other areas of the world; (4) creat- 
ing a carefully selected 
talented young citizens for further 
public and private service abroad; 
and (5) creating an opportunity 
for personal fulfillment for par- 
ticipants in applying their ideal of 
democracy, of the brotherhood of 
man, and of the dignity of labor 
in a program which stresses per- 
sonal contact with people in the 
developing countries. With this in 
mind it is well worth quoting the 
last two sentences in the report: 


proc ess of 


pool of 
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PROFESSIONAL 


DIRECTORY 


California-lillinois 





INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, INC. 

Design and Consulting Engineers 
Dams — Power Plants — Transmission Lines 
Railroads — Highways 
Investigations — Reports — Plans and 
Specifications — Cost Estimates — 
Supervision of Construction 
74 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


HOMER L. CHASTAIN & 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 

Civil, Structural, Mechanical, Industrial Design 
& Supervision, Construction, Engineering, Turn- 
pikes, Bridges, Water Supply, Sewerage, Flood 
Control & Drainage, Material Controls, Munici- 
pal Engineering, Topographic Surveys. 

15512 West Main Street Decatur, Tlinois 








KAISER ENGINEERS 
Division of Henry J. Kaiser Company 
Engineers — Contractors 


300 Lakeside Dr., Oakland 12, California 


CONSOER, TOWNSEND & ASSOC. 
Consulting Engineers 


Sewage treatment ewer storm drainage, 
flood control — Water supply and treatment — 
Highways and_ bridges dirports Urhan 
renewal — Electric and gas transmission lines — 
Rate studies, surveys and valuations Indus- 
trial and institutional buildings 

360 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 





MINER AND MINER 
Consulting Engineers 
Incorporated 


Greeley, Colorado 
Littleton, Colorado 


Tucson, Arizona Phoenix, Arizona 


DE LEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Public Transit Subways 
Traffic & Parking Railroad Facilities 
Expressways Industrial Plants 
Grade Separations Municipal Works 
Urban Renewal Port Development 
150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
San Francisco New York Boston 





JOHN J. MOZZOCHI 
AND ASSOCIATES 


Highways Airports — Developments 


Survey Design — Inspection 


265 Hebron Avenue Glastonbury, Conn. 


SARGENT & LUNDY 
Engineers 


Consultants to ¢t Power Industry 


Studies D ! Supervision 


140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 





CONRAD M. CARLSRUD 
Mechanical Engineer 
Industrial Consultant 


122 Clowes Terrace 
Waterbury 10, Conn. 


SOIL TESTING SERVICES, INC. 
Consulting Soil and Foundation Engineers 
John P. Gnaedinger Clyde N. Baker, Jr. 
Site In tigations 
Foundation Recommenda 1 and Design 
Laboratory Testing, Field Inspection & Control 
1827 N. Harlem Avenue, Chicago 35, Illinois 





WILBERDING COMPANY, 

ENGINEERS 

Consulting — Design 

Mechanical — Structural 

Civil — Electrical 

Land Planning 
Sanitary 
1023 20th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


STANLEY ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 


Hershey Building 208 S. LaSalle St. 
Muscatine, Iowa Chicago 4, Mlinois 
Hanna Building 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 





JAMES H. CARR, JR. 


Timber Engineering Consultant 


Specializing in investigations and recommenda- 
tions for maintenance and repair of existing 
timber structures. 


2138 P St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 


PIONEER SERVICE & 
ENGINEERING CO. 
Consulting and Design 
Engineers 
Public Utilit Industrials 
Purchasing — Construct Management 


231 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 4 





ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting and Designing 
Engineers 


Industrial Plants — Municipal, Highway and 
Airport Improvements - Power Plants — 
Water Supply — Sewage and Industrial 
Waste Disposal — Appraisals — Reports. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


DAMES & MOORE 
Consultants in Applied Earth Sciences 
Soil Mechanics Engineering Geology 
Geophysics 


Atlanta, Chicago, Honolulu, Houston 
Los Angeles, New York, Portland 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle 








WARREN & VAN PRAAG, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
Since 1918 
Highways - Pavements - Bridges - Grade 
Separations - Airports - Drainage - Street 
Lighting - Waterworks - Sewerage 
Investigations - Reports 
253 South Park Street, Decatur, Illinois 


1224 North Capitol Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 





CRYSTAL LAKE ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 
Engineers 
Manufacture 
Products 
Grinding 


Design—D« 
Intricate—A ssembl 
Miniature Precision 


Write or Phone 459-3500 
10 Gates St., Crystal Lake, Il. 











PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Ilinois-Missouri 





WIGHT AND COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 
Bridges, Express Highways, Paving 


tems. Sewage and Waste Disposal 

trol and Drainage 4irports 

Planning, Reports 
814 Ogden Ave., Downers Grove, Hl. 
446 E. Main St., Barrington, Ill. 


SCIENCE & ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
Consultants — Engineers — Designers 
Applied Science 
Industrial Facilities 
Systems Engineerin 


9225 Grand River Detroit 4, Mich. 
TExas 4-8400 








CHAS. W. COLE & SON 
Engineers—Architects 


South Bend, Indiana 


L. BADGER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Chemicai Engineers 
Consultant and Specialists in Evaporation 
Crystallization, Heat Transfer; Design of Plants 
for Production of Salt, Caustic Soda, Organic 
Chemicals; Sea Water Conversion; Dowtherm 
Installations 
309 South State Street, Ann Arbor. Mich. 
Telephone: NOrmandy 2-6142 





WILSON & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Water — Sewerage Streets Hi 
Bridges — Eectrical Airfields Dra 
Dams Treatment Plants 
Industrial Installations 

Chemical Testing Lah Aerial Ma 
Electronic Computer Services, Reproducti 
631 East Crawford Salina, Kansas 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES 
INC. 
Consulting and Design 
Engineers 
Power Generation 
Electric Gas — Water Systems 
Industrial Planning 
209 E. Washington Ave., Jackson, Michigan 





SERVIS, VAN DOREN & HAZARD 
Engineers- Architects 
Investigations - Design 

Supervision of Construction 4 

Water — Sewage — Streets 

Highways — Bridges — Foundations 

Flood Control — Drainage — Aerial Survey 

Site Planning — Urban Subdivision 
Industrial Facilities — Electrical — Mechanical 
2910 Topeka Blvd. Topeka, Kansas 


THE HINCHMAN CORPORATION 
Consulting Engineers 
WORLD-WIDE ACTIVITIES 
Survey Design — Supervision 
Specializing in Corrosion Control 

C. Certification Tests 
Electromagnetic Interference Studies 


Francis Palms Building, Detroit 1, Mich. 





BEDELL & NELSON ENGINEERS 
INCORPORATED 


Consulting Engineers-Architects 
Design — Supervision — Reports 
Airports Highways & 
Buildings Industrial 
Bulk Terminals Municipe 
City Planning 
Docks & Wharves 


1200 St. Charles Ave. New Orleans, La. 


A. C. SAMPIETRO 
Consulting Engineer 


Research — Design — Development 
Automotive Vehicles and Internal 
Combustion Engines 
P. O. Box 386 


Birmingham, Michigan 


286 Puritan 





EUSTIS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Foundation and Soil 
Mechanics Investigations 


Soil Borings Lahorator\ 
Foundation Analyses Ret 


3635 Airline Highway 
Metaire, Louisiana 


WALTER H. WHEELER 
Consulting Engineer 
Plans Specifications, Supervision 
Buildings, Industrial Plants 
Bridges, Grain Elevators 
Garages 
802 Metropolitan Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
& ASSOCIATES 
Engineers — Consultants 


Civil — Sanitary — Structural 
Mechanical — Electrical 
Reports, Plans Supervision, Appraisal 


1304 St. Paul Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 


BLACK & VEATCH 
Consulting Engineers 
Water — Sewage — Gas — Electricity 
Industry Reports, Design 
Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 

1500 Meadow Lake Parkway 

Kansas City 14, Missouri 





FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE 
INC. 
Engineers 
Airports, Bridges, Express Highwa 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Drainage 
Port and Terminal Work 
Industrial Plants Incinerator 
Investigations, Reports, Design 
Supervision of Construction 
Boston, Massachusetts 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers — Architects — Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd St. Traffic Way 
Kansas City 41, Mo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
Engineers 


Soils, Foundations, Waterworks, Sewage Work 

Drainage, Irrigation, Flood Control, Refuse, lh 
dustrial Wastes, Airports, Highways, Militar) 
Projects, Industrial and Commercial Facilities 


Statler Building, Boston 16, Massachusetts 








A. C. KIRKWOOD 

& ASSOCIATES 
Engineers 
Consultants 


7800 The Paseo 
Kansas City 10, Mo. 
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“Is a Youth Corps advisable and 
practical? The results of the study 

. show clearly that the answer is 
‘yes’.”’ 

The potential of the Peace Corps 
is practically without limit, but 
this potential can be realized only 
if the right people get the right 
training and are allowed to do the 
right kind of a job in the countries 
to which they will go. That the 
first members should be recruited 

and perhaps be overseas—by the 
end of this year only underlines 
the urgency of these needs being 
met. It is the responsibility of the 
professions which will supply the 
people for the job to be sure that 
the raw material is available to 
make the Peace 


every right to be.—End 


Corps as it has 


SPECIAL REPORT 


(Continued from page 37) 


ficer, election commissioner, and 
police commissioner. 

\s in the 1953 survey there was 
little feeling among the Missouri 
group against taking the survey. 
In the instructions accompanying 
the survey sheet it was made very 
clear that no person was_ being 
asked to cooperate against his per- 
sonal wish. It was carefully pointed 
out that each individual return 
would be held in strict confidence 
and that only the totals had any 
pertinent value or would be made 
public. 

The 


needs, and should have. 


engineering profession 
the active 
support of each of its members to- 
ward the promotion of meaning- 
ful public relations for the profes- 
sional engineer. This requires time, 
effort, initiative and a crusading 
spirit. Obviously, it is both wrong 
and foolish for any professional 
engineer to believe he can success- 
fully live by concentrating the ma- 
jor part of his time and creative- 
ness on civic work and by slighting 
his livelihood without ending his 
career in disastet 
There is a happy 
professional engineers to maintain. 
This Missouri study will help to 
find it. It includes making a living 
and at the same time shouldering 


medium for 


a fair share of community respon- 
sibility. The good engineer finds 


this place and pursues it consis- 
lifetime.—End. 


tently during his 
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LAW 


(Continued from page 29) 


patent practice, although there 
would still be some degree of the 
nonlawyer problem posed in the 
Battelle case if the equivalency 
provision is retained. There would 
also remain the nonlawyer prac- 
tice problem of those admitted as 
patent agents before adoption of 
the new rule, would not be 
affected by it. The disposition of 
the Advisory Committee 
mendation is uncertain in view of 
the change in Administration. 


who 


recom- 


BER CASE 


(Continued from page 33) 


cal meetings. It is particularly im- 
portant to note the emphasis on the 
recruiter sticking to facts and not 
exaggerating the virtues of his com- 
pany, and the avoidance of special 
payments, gifts or other induce- 
ments. Likewise, the ASEE. state- 
ment imposes obligations on the 
recruitee to weigh carefully his in- 
terests, abilities, career objectives 
and methods of achieving them. 
And it should be added that the 
second portion of the NSPE Pro- 
fessional Policy calls attention to 
the obligation of the engineer to 
his present employer in contem- 
plating a change of employment. 

With regard to questions 2 and 
3, it is clear that the Canons and 
Rules cited indicated that the engi- 
neer is expected to place no im- 
pediments in the way of an engi- 
neer employee who might desire to 
advance his career through a 
change of employment. In fact, 
Section 22 of the Canons, and Rule 
39 suggest an affirmative duty to 
give fellow engineers the fullest 
opportunity for professional and 
technical advancement. 

The NSPE Professional Policy on 
Freedom of Employment supports 
this interpretation in opposing lim- 
itations in contracts or conditions 
of employment with reference to 
change of employment. There is 
nothing in the Canons, Rules or 
Professional Policy statement to 
limit the choice of different em- 
ployment in terms of a “competi- 
tor,” and it therefore must be as- 
sumed that an affirmative answer 
would apply to questions 2 and 3. 


(Continued on next page) 
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PROFESSIONAL 


DIRECTORY 


Missouri-New York 





THE C. W. NOFSINGER CO. 
Engineers & Contractors 
307 East 63rd St. EM 3-1460 
Kansas City 13, Mo. 


BURNS AND ROE, INC. 


Engineering, Design, Plans and Specifications — 
Reports, Cost Estimate Construction Super- 
vision — Power Generating Plants: Steam, Nu- 
clear, Hydro, Diesel {viation Test and Mis- 
sile Support Facilities Research and Develop- 
ment Nuclear, Chemical, Industrial Plants. 


160 West Broadway New York 13, N. Y. 





RUSSELL & AXON 
Consulting Engineers 


Civil — Sanitary — Structural 
Industrial — Electrical 
Rate Investigations 
408 Olive St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Municipal Airport, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


CHRISTOPHER J. FOSTER 
Consulting Engineers 


Drvdocks, 
1 Systems, 
Moorings 


Port Development, SI 
Power Plants, Dist 
Industrial Plants 

and Drilling 
Surveys, Reports 
Supervision 

44 Whitehall Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





SVERDRUP & PARCEL 
ENGINEERING CO. 
Engineers-Architects 
Bridges — Structures — Highways 
Industrial & Power Plant Design 
Aeronautical and Engine Test Facilities 
Missile Launch-site Master Planning 
and Development 


St. Louis San Francisco 


HARDESTY & HANOVER 
Consulting Engineers 


Bridges, Fixed & Movable 
Highways, Expresswa Thruways 
Speci tructures 


Design, Supervisior 
101 Park Avenue 


Valuation 


New York 17, N. Y. 








JOHN WEBSTER BROWN 
Registered Engineer 


Civil & Structural 
Structures, Hydraulics, Designs & Analysis 
642 N. Sierra St. 
Phone FA 2-3872 


Reno, Nevada 


HOWARD, NEEDLES, TAMMEN 
& BERGENDOFF 
Consulting Engineers 

Bridges, Structure Foundations {irports, 

Express Highwa Traffic & Parking 


99 Church Street 1805 Grand Avenue 
New York 7, N. Y. Kansas City 8, Mo. 
704 Standard Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 





F. POWELL FORBES 


Specializing in all types of 
Timber Design and Construction. 


100 Summit Ave., Chatham, N. J. 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 
Consulting Engineers 


28-04 41st Avenue 


Long Island City, New York 





EDW. J. ADAMEC, P. E. 
Consulting Engineer 
DESIGNS ERECTION METHODS 
Bridges and Structures 
Foundations 
Inspections and Reports 
Fabricators Details 
4-15 Banta PI., P.O. Box 521, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


EMIL GRUENBERG & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 

Industrial Plants, Utilit Public & 

Commer Buildings 
Design Sur Reports 
Valuation Consultation 
4/1 Types of Estimates for Private 
Public & Armed Forces Installations 


20 Vesey St. New York 7, N. Y. 





ENGINEERS Incorporated 


Building Design 
Construction Management 
Process & Utilities Engineering 
Management Engineering 


487 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
HUmboldt 2-7040 


A and R 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
M. Newman, P.E. 
Specialists in applied mechanics and mathe- 
matics, mechanical and thermal structural 
analysis, plates and ells lynamics ané 
vibrations, heat transfer 
114-116 228th St., Cambria Heights 11, N. Y. 
AR 8 


h-6. 





LEIGH E. ST. JOHN & ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Engineers 


86 W. Chippewa Street 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


99 Hawley Street 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
QUADE & DOUGLAS 
Engineers 
Bridgés, Highways, Tunnels, Airports 
Harbor Works, Dams, Canals, Traffic, Parking 
and Transportation Reports, Power, Industrial 
Buildings, Housing, Sewerage and Water Supply. 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Subways, 





WALTER E. LOBO 
Consulting Chemical Engineer 
Petroleum & Chemical Process Industries Proc- 
ess Development, Design and Evaluation Eco- 
nomic Studies, Technical Reports 
Process Design of Special Equipment 
Furnaces owers eactors 
124 East 40th St. OXford 7-6188 
New York 16, New York 








FREDERIC R. HARRIS, INC. 


Consulting En 


144 East 44th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


rineers 


New Orleans, La. 
The Hague, Holland 


Norwalk, Conn. 
Toronto, Canada 
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PROFESSIONAL 


New York-Ohio 


DIRECTORY 





JOHN V. DINAN 
Consulting Engineers 
Established 1925 
Pre & Post Construction Structural (Building) 
Examinations, Engineering investigations, Re- 
ports, Expert Testimony, Seismograph Studies 
of Blasting and Pile Driving Vibration, Design 
Supervision of Shoring, Underpinning, Founda- 
tions 
303 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
COlumbus 5-6773 


MORAN, PROCTOR, MUESER & 
RUTLEDGE 
Consulting Engineers 
Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and Dams; 
Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Structures; Soil 
Studies and Tests; Reports, Design and Super- 
vision, 
415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Eldorado 5-4800 








SEELYE STEVENSON VALUE 
& KNECHT 
Consulting Engineers 

Richard E. Dougherty, Consultant 
Airports, Highways, Bridges, Dams, Water Sup- 
ply, Sanitation, Tunnels, Industrial Plants, Con- 
crete, Steel, Industrial Waste Disposal, Founda- 
tions, Soil Studies 

Civil — Mechanical — Electrical 
101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


AMMANN & WHITNEY 
Consulting Engineers 
Design and Supervision of Construction of 
Bridges, Highways, Expressways, Buildings, 
Special Structures, Airport Facilities. 
111 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
724 E. Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 








SINGSTAD & BAILLIE 
Consulting Engineers 
Ole Singstad David G. Baillie, Jr. 
Tunnels, Subways, Highways, 
Foundations, Parking Garages 
Investigations, Reports, Design 
Specifications, Supervision 


24 State St. New York 4, N. Y. 


BERNARD PHILLIP ELKIN 
Consulting Engineer 


Original Equipment Design of Air Tools, 
Hydraulic Equipment 


365 Arlington Ave. Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 





SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 
Engineers 

Ventilating Air Conditioning 

Electric & Sanitation 

Design Reports Consultation 


New York, N. Y. 


Heating 


W. F. CRIST 


Consulting Engineers 


Processing, Steam, Water and Waste Treat- 
ment Plants, Materials Handling, Process & 
Utility Piping, Heating & Cooling, Corrosion 
Control & Power Hydraulics 


500 East Morehead St., Charlotte 3, N. C. 





TIPPETTS-ABBETT 
McCARTHY-STRATTON 
Engineers and Architects 
Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, Irrigation Power, 
Dams, Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, Railroads 
Subways, Airports, Traffic Foundations, Water 
Supply, Sewerage, Reports, Design Supervision 

Consultation. 


375 Park Ave. New York 22, New York 


FRANK L. BECKMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
Swimming Pools, Allotments Parking Lots, 
Paving Plans, Topographic Maps, Court-Plats, 
Deed Descriptions, Municipal Improvement and 
Development, Design and Supervision 
702 Valley Crest Drive, Akron 19, Ohio 
Phone: TUxedo 2-4249 








WATER SERVICE 
LABORATORIES, INC, 
Chemical Engineers 


Specialists in Water Treatment 
Consulting and Technical Service 


Main Office: 615 W. 131 St., N. Y. 27, N. Y. 
Offices also in: Phila., Wash. & Richmond 


ELMER S. BARRETT ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 
Surveys — Design — Inspection 
Highways Municipal 
Railroads Reports 
Bridges 
249 S. Paint St. Chillicothe, Ohio 
Phone PRospect 3-2287 





JAMES P. O’DONNELL 
Engineers 


Professional Engineering for the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


JONES, HENRY & WILLIAMS 
Consulting Sanitary Engineers 


Water Works 
Sewerage and Treatment 
Waste Disposal 


2000 W. Central Ave. Toledo 6, Ohio 








STEINMAN, BOYNTON, GRONQUIST 
& LONDON 
Consulting Engineers 
Structures 


Highways Bridges 
117 Liberty Street, New York 6, New York 


H. R. RICHARDS—A. V. ALEXEFF 
& ASSOCIATES 
Consulting — Design 
Development Fabrication 
Continuous Processing Machinery 
INDUSTRIAL OVENS, INC. 
13825 Triskett Rd., Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Tel. CL 1-4400 





PRAEGER-KAVANAGH 
Engineers 


126 East 38th St. New York 16, N. Y¥. 








TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 
Engineers and Chemists 
Concrete — Soils Asphalt 
Inspection — Tests — Supervision 
Consultation Specifications and 
Investigation of 
Engineering Works and Materials 


1810 North 12th St. Toledo 2, Ohio 
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Conclusions: 


Q. 1 & 4—The Canons of Ethics 
and Rules of Professional Conduct 
are not applicable to companies, 
except as their actions are deter- 
mined by individual professional 
engineers. There is an ethical duty 
on the engineers in policy-making 
positions in a company to use their 
influence to encourage attendance 
and participation of engineers at 
industrial exhibitions and meetings 
of professional and_ technical so- 
cieties. 

Q. 2 & 3—It is ethically proper 
for an engineer to discuss employ- 
ment with another company, re- 
gardless of whether the companies 
are competitors, and to take such 
employment if in his professional 
interest. However, the engineer in 
considering such a change of em- 
ployment should carefully weigh 
his duty of responsibility and loy- 
alty to the current employer and 
the possibility of accomplishing his 
professional advancement through 
the present employer. 

Board of Ethical Review 
L.. ‘RR. DurRKEE, P. E. 
Prt 1. Evmiorr, P. E. 
A. C. Kirkwoopn, P. E. 
Marvin C. NICHOLs, P. E. 
EzrRA K. NICHOLSON, P. E. 
Wy LiE W. GILLEsPIE, P. E. 
Pierce G. Exvuis, P. E., Chairman 


LETTERS 


(Continued from page 4) 


obvious that these ads are being paid 
for with the taxpayers money to give 
publicity to the activities of the firms 
concerned. If these firms really are anx- 
ious to obtain the services of qualified 
engineers, they should use AMERICAN 
ENGINEER to announce this. 
CarsTEN F. Boe, P.E., 
Deep River, Conn 


Using Titles .. . 
Dear Editor: 

I just finished reading the interest- 
ing article “Where Does Science Stop 
and Engineering Begin? by John R. 
Ragazzini, dean, College of Engineer- 
ing, New York University, which ap- 
peared in the February issue of 
AMERICAN ENGINEER 

The article was a very comprehen 
sive explanation of the difference be 
tween the engineer and the scientist. 
The general public should be given 
the opportunity to read Dr. Ragazzini’s 
article so that they will become well 
acquainted with the difference. From 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Ohio-Pennsylvania 





VOGT, IVERS, SEAMAN 
& ASSOCIATES 

Design and supervision of Municipal and In- 
dustrial Facilities; Bridges, Highways, Express- 
ways; Buildings, Special Structures, Airports; 
Diesel, Hydro-Electric, Steam, Power Facilities; 
City Planning and Reports 

34 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


BENHAM ENGINEERING COMPANY 
AND AFFILIATES 
Survey Design & Supervision of 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical 
Sanitary Structural 
Engineering Projects and 
All Types of Building Construction 


215 N. E. 23rd Street 
Oklahoma City 5, Okla. 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 

Contracting & Consulting Engineers 
Furnace Engit for the 

Glass and Steel Industrie 


486 East Beau Street, Washington, Pa. 





HARRY BALKE ENGINEERS 
Consulting Engineers 
Consulting Service Reports, Design, 
upervision, Research 
Bridges, Buildings, Structures, Toll 
Roads, Expressways, Highways 
990 Nassau Street 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 





ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Contracting Electrical Engineers 


Altoona, Penna. 


ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Industr Wastes and Incinera- 
tion Problems, City Pl Highways, Bridge 
and Airports, Dams, F »d Control, Industrial 
Buildings Investigat Report { ppraisals 
and Rates 
Irhree Penn Center Plaza 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





THE H. C. NUTTING COMPANY 

Testing Engineers—Inspection Service 
Foundation Investigation—Test Borirgs 
Soil Mechanics 
Construction Control—Soil 


Seismographic Survey 


Concrete 


4120 Airport Road Cincinnati 26, Ohio 





ADACHE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Engineers 
Penthouse, Hotel Hollenden 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 


CAPITOL ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
Consulting Civil Engineers 


Dillsburg, Pennsylvania 








HAZELET & ERDAL 
Consulting Engineers 
Design, Supervision, Investigations, Reports 
Fixed Bridges Movable Bridges 
Expressway Systems Harbor Works, Dams 
Dixie Terminal Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Monadnock Block, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Oding Bidg., Lansing 33, Mich. 
Commerce Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 


MODJESKI AND MASTERS 
Consulting Engineers 
Bridges, Highways, Structures 
Special Foundations 
Reports Inspections 
Design 
Supervision of Construction 
900 Sixth St. New Orleans, La. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 


AERO SERVICE CORPORATION 

Aerial topographi« maps for engi- 
neering projects, anywher n the world—high- 
ways, railroads, citi ver and pipe lines 
mining development s tud and electronic 


surveys of large are ’ u entories 


210 E. Courtland Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
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GANNETT, FLEMING, CORDDRY 
& CARPENTER, INC. 
Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Roads, Turnpikes 
Bridges, Airports, Traffic Appraisals 
HARRISBURG, PA. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Medellin, Colombia, S. A. 


THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 
Engineers — Constructors — Consultants 
POWER PLANTS 
(Steam, H D el 

Oil Refineries, Pipe Li Chemical Plants 
Textile Plants Breweri Food Processing 
Plants {irports H u Arm Nav) 
Installations 


1200 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 








JAMES G. PIERCE & 
ASSOCIATES, Lta. 
Engineers-Consultants 
Specialists in Cryogenics 


374 West Spring St. Columbus 15, Ohio 








LAWRIE & GREEN & ASSOCIATES 
Architectural and Engineering Offices 


Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., P.E., 
Consulting Engineer 


321 N. Front Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


D. C. LATELLA & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Management Consultants 

Registered Professional Engineers 

Reports Surve Installations 


624 Widener Building Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








AUBURN & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Engineers for Heavy Industry 
Electrical, Civil, Mechanical and Piping 
-rofessi al Staff 

A. J. Mosso, P.E J. F. Schaffer, P.E. 
W. H. Truskey, P.F B. J. Auburn, P.E 
W. B. Kennedy, P.E C. W. Oettinger, P.E. 
ee ry P.E 
1051 Brinton Rd.. Auburn Building, 
Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 





my experience internationally most 


countries are well aware of the difter- 
ence between the engineer and. scien- 
that 
respected 


tist which accounts for the fact 
highly 
world—much 


the engineer is 
throughout — the 
than in the United States. It occurs to 


more 


me that if the American public were 
made to understand exactly what the 
engineer represents in our scheme of 
things we might eventually receive the 
recognition due the profession. 

\s an example of how we down- 
grade the profession, the article refers 
to the author as John R. Ragazzini, 
and under his photograph he is listed 
as Mr. Ragazzini. The designation 
“Mr.” to a Ph.D. in engineering would 
never be used anywhere in the world 
except in the United States. The article 


April 1961 


should have indicated that Dean Rag- 
Ragazzini and not Mr. 


Ragazzini. Unless we get over the ridic- 


azvini is Dr. 


ulous idea of downgrading the profes- 
sion, we will never receive the recoent- 
tion and respect due Dr. Ragazzini by 
the general public. Let’s get our house 
in order before we ask the public to 
recognize the importance of the engi- 
neering profession! 

I think that Dr. Ragazzini’s article 
should) be published in’ magazines 
such as the Readers Digest or a similar 
publication so that the American pub- 
lic will be enlightened by it. It is the 
finest description of the difference be- 
tween the engineer and the scientist 
that I have ever read and the article 
is written in a manner that the gen- 
eral public should understand. 


I hope you will accept my sugges 
tions in the spirit intended 
JerRY G. Rizzo, P.E., 


New York City 


Demand for Engineers .. . 
Dear Editor: 

\MERI- 
which 


The February issue of the 


CAN ENGINEER carries articles 
a shortage 


lack 


repeat the familiar cry of 


of engineers, with the familiar 
of sound 

A book, 
appeared on this subject. It is “The 
Demand and Supply of Scientific Per- 
Blank and Stigler, pub- 
lished by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, New York, 1958. 


Its conclusion is that on an economu 


reasons 


which is rarely cited, has 


sonnel” by 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Pennsylvania-W. Virginia 





E. D’APPOLONIA ASSOCIATES, INC. GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Consulting Engineers 

Soil Mechanics and Foundatior 
sngineering 

Site Selection and Development 

Structural and Applied Mechani« 
ibrations 

710 Swissvale Avenue CHurchill 2-6530 
Pittsburgh 21, Pennsylvania 


Consulting Engineers and Designers 


Power and Industrial Plants 
Nuclear Engineering 
Sanitary — Safety 
Construction Management 
Business and Economic Research 
Chemical Laboratory 


New York READING, PA. Washington 


JACK AMMANN, INC. 


Engineers & Surveyors 


World-wide service in furnishing aerial photog- 
raphy, topographic maps, cross section data 
mosaics, and related services for all types of 
engineering projects Our twenty-eighth vear. 


931 Broadway San Antonio, Texas 





HEDENBURG AND VENABLE 
Consulting Chemists and Engineers 
Research—Development—Laboratory Ser 
Disaster Investigation 
6111 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh 32. Pa. 
Hiland 1-8045 


MICHAEL BAKER, JR., INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
Highways, Airports, Waterworks, Sewers, Sew- 
ige Treatment, City Planning, Surveys, Photo- 
grammetric Mapping 
Baker Building — Rochester, Penna. 
Branch Offices 
Harrisburg, Pa., Jackson, Miss., 
College Park, Md., Charleston, W. Va., 
Columbus, Ohio, Huntingdon, Pa. 


=f, NICHOLS & ENDRESS 
Consulting Ei 


407 Danciger Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 





PETER F. LOFTUS CORPORATION 


Design and Consulting Engineers 
Electrical « Mechanical « Structural 
Civil « Nuclear « Architectural 

First National Bank Building 


Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 





PITTSBURGH TESTING 
LABORATORY 
Testing — Inspection — Analysi 
Radiography — Soils Mechanics 


Main Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
32 Laboratories in Principal Cities 





V. C. PATTERSON & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Engineers 
Refrigeration Specialists 
Warehouses — Refrigeration & Insulation 
Food Freezing — Low Temp. Refrigeration 
Patented System for Correction of 
Frost-heaved Floors 
30 East King Street York, Penna. 


LOCKWOOD, ANDREWS & NEWNAM 

Consulting Engineers 
Water Works Sewerage & Sewage 
Public Works, Structures, Earthworl 
ical & Electrical 

Reports — Design 

Surveys Valuations 

Corpus Christi — Houston — Victoria, Texas 


Disposal, 
M echan- 











FORREST and COTTON, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
Regional Water Supplies 
Water and Sewage Works 
Industrial Development 
1irports Dams 
Appraisals Reports 


600 Vaughn Building Dallas 1, Texas 





GATES ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Consulting Civil and Mining Engineers 
Reports 1 ppraisals uations 
Consultations Examination 
Coal Land Development 

Systems and Methods of Mini 
203!2 N. Kanawha St. 500 Quarrier Bldg. 
Beckley, W. Va. Charleston 1, W. Va. 
CLifford 2-5338 Dickens 4-3573 





basis, no evidence could be found 

1 shortage. Over the preceding ten-year 
period, for example, engineering and 
relatively mort 


for all 


scientific salaries rose 


slowly than the average incomé 
occupations 

It is to the interest of the 
shortage 


man to claim a 


occupations which he employs 


may get a better supply, in time 
educator 


His school may grow. It is al 


is to the interest of the 


interest of the government 


engineering | 


contracts With 


mav reduce 
on defense 
pressures, spokesmen for all 
may be tempted to speak out 


have 


own interests, which may 
lation to the 


for that 


interests of engines 
matter, to the facts 
ternatively, claims of shortages may 
simply repetitions ol earlier 
ments of others, eTOWN Gasy ] 
long use. 

a successful cé 


(as contrasted 


In my experience, 
mercial company 
a government contractor) whicl 
petes in a highly technical field 
not hire even one in ten of the 
who 


uate engineers 


only the 


apply It 
very best qualified for 


vacancies on hand, and ability, not 
salary, is normally the first considera 
tion. Some of the most successful com 
panies in 


technical areas rarely, if 
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ever, advertise for engineers. The 
clamor, indeed, seems to vary inversely 
with the success and reputation of 
the organization. 
Mr. Robbins’ “A” 
(AE, February, p. 48) 


summers for a 


high school stu 
worked 
where he 


dent 
company 
observed the engineers to be doing 
dull, work. It Is 


too bad that his experience was not 


relatively routine 


broader. However, the fault was prob 


tbly about equally that of the com 
panv and_ the themselves 


al 


eneineers 
o may well have been dull people 
Ihe clever ones would leave when they 
could, of course, leaving the less cle 
er behind. The student did neve 
hel organization do 


work. They 


less see a routine 
routine engineering 
not uncommon 

believe 


he claims of shortages, I 


are found mainly among large govern 


ment contractors, and among othe 


smaller organizations in which fo 
various reasons it Is less desirable to 
work. Some 


which 


practices and conditions 


have made various organiza 


tions unpopular among engineers ai 
these: (1) Poo. 
quarters, such as windowless, ill ven 


physical working 


tilated ofhices or huge, distracting bull 
desks: 2) 


and harassing restrictions on methods 


pens with acres of petty 


of performing engineering work, such 
as forced dependence on pools of in- 


different technicians; (3) unduly re 


strictive invention and secrecy agre¢ 


ments, coupled with policies against 
patenting or publication of engineer 
ing results; (4) unethical or illegal 
instructions, such as for rigged time 


charges against certain contracts, mis- 


leading reports, and doctored — test 


data; (5) incompetent or jealous su- 


pervisors 


I do not think such practices are 


common, but they are often told in 


conversations The contrast 


with common. published 


private 


mate rial on 


] 


engineering shortages and advantages 


is such as to cast doubt on all of the 
latter, in the minds of manv. One 
good repetition of the story about thx 
originator of an important new prod 
uct who got fired for hi 


effect of several 


s pains, will 
undo the shortage” 
irticles 

discuss the 


If we are willin 


bad as well as the good ispects of 
engineering employment, we will show 
an attitude that can attract able voung 


people into engineering. But if we 
restrict public discussion to pious pro 
nouncements and platitudes we will 
fail to convince, and moreover will 
do nothing to help improve conditions 
f organizations 


in that minority o 


which need improvement 
IL. FLEMING, P.FE 


Pasadena, Calif 


The American Engineer 








Supplemental Seoricer 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST 
SERVICE, INC. 


Testing — Inspection — Research — Engineers 


+ e 
Consultants and specialists in corrosion, ta ke 


weathering and sunlight testing 
4301 N.W. 7th Street Miami 44, Florida 


Member A. C. I. L. ad van ta g Ee 


ENGINEERS LABORATORIES, INC. 








Soils and Foundation Engineering— 
Explorations, Soils, Concrete and 
Asphalt Testing and Control 


4171 Northview Drive Jackson, Miss. 





ENGINEERS 
PUT YOUR CARD HERE 


Keep your name before more than 
60,000 readers. It's good business. 





AEROGLIDE CORPORATION 
Engineers-Manufacturers 


Process Drying Systems 
Cereal Grains — Charcoal — Produce 


Raleigh, N. C. TE 2-6422 





Subsurface Investigations 


WARREN GEORGE 


With this convenient, self-addressed envelope, AE readers 


+, can easily obtain additional information on advertisers’ 


Henry D. Hammond, P. E. 


Y . . . 
Any Type Borings Any Site + products and services. It’s easy to use this free service— 
Preliminary Surveys Reports 


95 River St. Hoboken, N. J. 5 js e ° 
simply circle the numbers on the reverse side of this sheet, 





SPRAGUE & HENWOOD, INC. | drop the cutout envelope in the mail, and within days you 
Drilling Services J 


Foundation Investigations, »st Bo , ’ ° e ° e 
ee eee ee en Gn + will receive the information requested. Hundreds of our 


Grout Hole Drilling and Pressure Grouting 
Diamond Core Drilling 
221 W. Olive St., Scranton, Pa. i ae 
New York, Phila.. Tucson, Pittsburgh, readers take advantage of this offer every month—why 
—_—— toe , 9 
ichans, Newfoundlan 
- . , don’t you? 
7 
PENNSYLVANIA ? “as 
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Subsurface Explorations — Grouting 





Industrial Water Supply — Mineral Prospecting 
Large Diameter Drilled Shafts 

1205 Chartiers Ave. Pittsburgh 20, Pa. FIRST CLASS 

PERMIT NO. 3036-R 

Washington, D. C. 








AERIAL MAP SERVICE CO. 
Topographic, Planimetric, Photo Maps for High- 
ways, Mining, Resources, Construction. City 
Maps, Tax Maps, Photo Geology. Tellurometer 
Radio Distance Measurements. Triangulation, 
Electronic Computation. 


1016 Madison Ave. Pittsburgh 12, Pa. BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No Postage Stamp Necessary If Mailec In The United States 























AMERICAN AIR SURVEYS, INC. 
Aerial Topographic Maps—Aerial Photos for 


Highways Power & Pipe Lines POSTAGE WILL BE PAI D BY 


Mining Public Works Tax Maps 





907 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Branches: Manhasset, N. Y.; Atlanta, Ga. AMERICAN ENGINEER 
2029 K STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 
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ANGLE DRIVES 


E.W. Stewart Corp. announces two new an 
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with flexible shaftinge. They ve an ultimate 
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HEATING PROCESS 


Dean Products, Inc., 


Item 36 


has developed a unitized heating 
container known as the steempan for warming cooking, 


drving, or evaporating of chemicals, pharmaceuticals, food 


products and othe industrial process materials in labora 


tory, pilot plant or production The Steempan eliminates 
the need for pipe coils, tubing coils o1 jacketing Readily 
adaptable for installation on a stand, table or in } 
closed) chambet it is made. of lb-gage embossed sheet 
electric resistance welded to a lt-gage companion back 
sheet stainless steel. Other metals may be specified Straight 


sides may have a flanged top. Available in standard sizes 
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\ new torque wr neh scale indicat { unique 
properties ol Du Pont'’s “Delrin cel Oo reduce 


the ft error in test procedures \ tH I) 
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tured o1 line of torqu 

Sturtevant Ce he device 

on compression, tension 

is to facilitate tightening fasteners to 
Accurac at at better than 99.9 


average 
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“Pm a 
twenty-year man, 
myself... 


since we first put it in.” 


“Twenty years ago I had the best intentions and the worst 
performance on thrift you ever saw. I was always starting 
regular savings, next payday. Then I signed up for our com- 
pany plan for buying L. S. Savings Bonds on systematic 
deductions and things really began to happen. For a man like 
me the savings allocation has to be taken out first, and our 
Plan does just that. Like so many of our people around here, 


I’ve stayed right with the Plan since the day we set it up.” 


If your company now has the Payroll Savings Plan in 
operation, you will find you can increase the percentage of 
employee participation by reminding every member of your 
staff that this well-proved method of automatic saving is 
available. If you do not now have the Plan, contact your 
State Savings Bonds Director and get his experienced co- 


operation in getting a Payroll Savings invitation to each 
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